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pre^Ee 


Indian Poetry is of a peculiar kind. It is so 
closely connected with the theory of poetry, that it 
can only be understood fully when considered from 
this staddpoint. The Indian poet is not merely a 
poet, he is also a scholar. 

The domain of poetics is a wide one, and in 
the various periods many learned men have written 
on and studied this subject. This book does not 
present the tenor of the alartikdraSastra (poetics) 
of a limited period, but it is an attempt to des- 
cribe the historical development of and the connec- 
tion between the ideas of the older masters of the 
iastra. Moreover, only the general questions are 
treated here, the examination of the special ques- 
tions as guna, do$a, alamkara etc. being reserved for 
a later occasion. 

There are four gentlemen to whom I am especially 
indebted and to whom I wish to express my 
thanks here : the learned editor of this series, Dr. 
Narendra Nath Law for his willingness to publish my 
little work ; Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, who show- 
ed a warm interest in my work and acted as 
intermediary between Dr. Narendra Nath Law and 
me ; my colleague in the Prussian State Library 
at -Berlin, Dr. Gl. Sherwood who spent many morn- 
ing hours in correcting and amending the English ; 
and Dr. S. K. Ds at Calcutta, who not only read 
the proofs but gave muoh important informa- 



tion on various question and on some difficult 
passages in the Sanskrit text. 


Berlin, 

April 1923. 


J. Nobel 
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The poetic literature of India, with the exception 
of that which is of a merely narrative kind, is known 
under the name of kavya ; but as a rule, only the epic 
and lyric works are generally known by that name, 
while the dramatic literature takes up a more separate 
position, being a category of its own. It is, however, 
a fact that the Indian writers on Poetics positively 
state that the drama also is to be considered as a 
sort of Icavya. On the other hand, the alarpkarikas in 
their sastras never deal exhaustively with the drama, 
but refer the reader to those works which particularly 
treat this subject. A book on poetic works in • all 
branches, indeed, would have to be very extensive 
if the whole of dramatic literature were included. 
This department of literature has thus become a 
separate study 1 . 

i The oldest book on dramatic art is the Natyaaastra of 
Bharata-muni. There is to this day no critical edition of this 
book, which has always remained the standard work of its 
kind. The edition of the Kavyantala (Vol. 42) can only be 
called a preliminary edition. Some chapters are edited 
by P.Regnaud and J. G r o s s e t in Annales du Mus£e 
Guimet, Tome 2, Paris 1880, and Annales de 1 * University de 
Lyon, Fasc. 40, Paris 1898, respectively. Another important 
work is the DaharUpa by Dhanafijaya, mainly based on the 
Natyahastra. The author lived abbut the end ■ of -the tenth 
century A. D. A good edition was published by Fitz- 
Edward Hall, Calcutta 1865. The translation of the 
DaaarUpa by G. C. O. H a a s (New-York 1912) contains 




2 THE*fOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN POETRY 

In speaking of kavya we mean that kincl of poetry 
which claims to be in accordance with certain theories, 
which are given and founded by a proper science 
called the Alarnkara-sasira. Consequently, the kavya 
cannot be understood and estimated to its full extent 
but by men of a certain literary accomplishment, who 
are themselves well-skilled in the conception of the 
aesthetic beauty of poetry, the learned ones or the 
men of taste, as they are called in the works on 
Poetics. 

It is not necessary to prove that poetics are pos- 
sible only under the supposition that Poetry existed 
already, and that Poetry is older than Poetics ; but 
if we try to go bade to the beginning of both Poetry 
and Poetics, we find that the way ends iu obscurity. 
That, however, is the general fate of all branches 
of human knowledge. As in the literature of other 
peoples, only the more precious works remain ; so it 
is also in India. Not only the less valuable works 
have been lost, but, what wo regret a good deal more, 
also all those which, valuable in themselves, were 
replaced later by better works. 

As regards poetry, our search appears to assume 
a better aspect at the outset because Indian 

many mistakes (cf. J a c o b i’s review in Gottingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen 1913, p. 302 ff). A third important 
work on the same subject as well as on poetics is the 
S&hityadarp nut composed by ViSvanatha Kaviraja (about 
the end of the 14th century). Of this there are several 
editions, e.g. that of E. Roeer and' R. Ballantyne, 
Calcutta 185 1, and a translation into English by R. B a 1 1 a n- 
.t y n e and P r a m a d a d a s a M i t r a, Calcutta 1875. 
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tradition itself calls Valmlki’s Ramayana the 
adi-kavya 1 , but it must be confessed that we do 
not gain very much by this statement. Let it 
be granted that according to the researches of 
Prof. Jacobi, the Ramayana probably belongs to 
the fifth or even the sixth century B. C., and 'that 
it is older than the Mahabkarata *, still it remains 
quite uncertain to what extent the individual parts are 
to be considered as going back to yet older texts. 
r Besides, there is still the difficulty, which up to this 
day nobody has been able to solve, namely, that of 
restoring out of the mass of the Ramayana, as it is 

1 Not everywhere though. So in Rajasekhara’s Kdvya- 
mlmdmsa (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. i, p. 7) the 
Ramayana is called itihasa and the (AIahd-)bharata sanihitd 
(sa [Vdlmlkih] tu makamunih pravrttavacano Ramavanam 
ilihdsam samadrbhat. Dvaipayanas tu slokaprathamddhydyi 
tatprablmvcna mtasdhasrlm samhitdm Bharatam). A few 
lines before we are told that Valmlki invented the hloka 
and in the second adhyaya (p. 3) Ramayana and Bharata 
are spoken of in a similar way as being a kind of itihasa 

.belonging to the category of pur ana. (Sargah. pratisarn- 
harah kalpo manvantaranvi amsavid/iih / jagato yatra niba- 
ddham tad vijheyam. puranam iti j / “puranapravibkeda eve- 
h'Adsah” ity eke / sa ca dvidhd parikriydpurakalpdbhydm / 
yad dhuh j parikriyd purdkalpa itihdsagatir dvidhd / sydd 
ekandyakd purvd dvifiyd bahundyakd // tatra Rdmdyanam 
Bharatam coddharane / ). In t^e opinion of RajaSekhara, 
therefore, the Ramayana is older than the Bharata. 

2 See H. J a c o b i’s work : Das R&mAyana, Geschichte 
und Inhalt, Bonn 1893, p. 100 ff. H. Oldenberg in a 
posthumous work : Das Mahabharata, Seine Entstehung, sein 
Inhalt, seine Form, Gottingen 1922, p. 53 ff, does not 
agree entirely with the theories of Jacobi, without giving. 
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known to us, the old form of the ‘adi-kavya’. Every 
manuscript varies from the other to such a degree, and 
in different places the epic poem has been altered 
to such an extent, that we are accustomed to speak 
of various and different versions. 

It is, however, a task not quite hopeless, to 
examine the older literature, and find out whether 
there is any connection between it and those literary 
compositions that are kavya- like, as, e.g., the 
Bdmayam is a kavya. Though I cannot deal 
fully with the matter here, a few remarks may be 
allowed. Even in the liigveda we find several 
hymns, in which the poets endeavour to leave 
the low level of mere invocations and in which 
they are trying to show a certain skill in poetic 
matters. A real kavya- style, however, can scarcely 
be found in any of J&igveda hymns. For this, 
the distance in time between the Vedic poetry 
and the Sanskrit period appears to be too great. 
But going further and investigating the texts of the 
later and the latest Vedic period, certain passages in 
the Brahmanas, which are, however, not very numer- 
ous, and especially a little epic work, very important 
in the development of poetry, the Suparnadhyaya 1 , 

however, strict arguments against Jacobi’s statements. It 
is a matter of course that many passages in the great epic 
go back to older times, but the question is at what time the 
Mahabharata or rather Bharata as a whole, as a Samhita, 
sis RajaSekhara calls it, was completed. That seems to have 
been the case later than the composition of the Ramdyana. 

i Edited by Elimar Grube, Berlin 1875. Publish- 
ed aU», but only the text, in AJbrecht Weber’s Indische 
StUdien, Vol. 14. 
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(which shows the characteristic feature of the Vedic 
time and, on the other hand, bears the stamp of the 
kavya- style) we may find that there is an uninterrupt- 
ed line leading to that sort of poetry which we meet 
in the Bamayana of Valintki. Perhaps, Valmlki 
was the first who created a perfect and great poetic 
work, and many things may have been introduced 
by him, so that his work with some right can be 
regarded the type of literary composition, and thus 
as the adi-kavya. 

Large passages of the Bamayana could very well 
have a place in the havyas of the later period with- 
out disagreeing with the poetic theories of the alam- 
karikas. On the other hand, there can be little 
doubt that many poetic factors, similes, and other 
details are taken from older works which are 
lost for ever. On account, of the high reputation 
attached to the Bamayana from the beginning, 
it must be regarded as a matter of course that the 
less poetic compositions in the period before Valmiki 
could easily fall into oblivion. So the Bamayana 
obtained a position of marked importance in the 
development of the kavya. 

The Mahabharata which, with regard to the text, 
presents even more difficulties than the Bamayana , 
is not called a kavya by Indian tradition ; but can 
anybody deny that also in this great epic there aro 
many passages to lie found showing very clearly 
all the characteristics of the. kavya-style? As a 
whole, the Mahabharata is, as has been pointed out 
by Prof. Jacobi, younger than the work of V&lmlki, 
yet nothing is said thereby with regard to the various 
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parts the epic consists of; and a history of the kavya 
has to examine the Mahabharata as well as the 
Ramayaiyt. 

Thus we may ca 11, with some reserve, the Rcma- 
yaiia of Valmiki a mark -stone in the historical de- 
velopment of the kav ya-literature. From here the 
roacl leads to Asvaghosa, Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
and Magha, only to mention the most important 
representatives of poetry.- The significance of some 
kavyas was so great that the less famous works written 
before them have been forgotten. The fact, however, 
that during long periods no kavya is known to us, does 
not allow us to conclude that during these periods 
there was no cultivation of the kavya at all. Prof. 
Max Muller’s theory of the “renaissance” of Indian 
Poetry has been refuted by Prof. Georg Buhler, who 
after having examined the inscriptions of the Gupta 
kings has pointed out that in-ihe period before that 
of Kalidasa the /^wya-style was on the contrary 
highly cultivated, which is shown also by the compo* 
sitions of Asvaghosa 1 and Bhasa 9 , whose dramatic 
works were discovered lately. 

Indian Poetry is written mostly in Sanskrit, and 
this fact shows that the kaoya was not a poetry for 
the great mass of the people, but only for the educat- 
ed classes. Besides that, we can read in every kavya 
that, the poets wish to satisfy the wise ones, who 
alone are able to understand and estimate poetry fully. 

1 See H. L H d e r s : Bruchstiicke indischer Dramen, 
Berlin 1911. 

2 Edited by Gagapati Sastrin in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series. * 
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In India all branches of human knowledge, with 
the exception of that of history in which the Indian 
jpeople in the older times never took a warm interest, 
liave always been adapted to scientific systems ; and 
the same was done with Poetry, and Poetics soon 
became a separate system. The poet could not but 
respect the theories and the rules which were presen- 
ted by the learned ones in their mstras, if he wished 
to be acknowledged. .Far from makiug himself in- 
dependent of these theories 1 he endeavoured anxiously 
to be iu accordance with every thing laid down by 
the laws of Poetics and to be, so to speak, mathematic- 
ally exact in inventing new and varying old forms of 
similes, iu selecting words, phrases etc., which had 
to agree fully with the rasa of the matter in quest- 
ion. 

This science is named Alamkdra-idstra. If we try 
to determine its age, we must unfortunately admit that 
the attempt is a good deal more difficult than to give an 
historical account of Poetry itself. It has been said 
before that the writers on Poetics regard the drama 
as a branch of the kdvya, but probably dramatic 
writing and the art of epic and lyric poetry in the 
older period were independent of each other, dramatic 
works being the oldest. For it must be conceded 

r It is therefore not correct, when R. P i s c h e 1 (Kultur 
^Jer Gegenwart, Berlin u. Leip/.ig 1906 1, 7 p. 201) says 
that Kalidasa in the Kumdrasaxnbhava has made himself 
almost entirely free from the rules which are applicable to 
the mahakavya, whilst in the Raghuvamsa he has followed 
them. That this view' is wrong requires no proof. Besides, 
there can be little doubt ttiat the Ragkuvanwa was written 
after the Kumdrasambhava. 
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that the essential features of .the drama and particu- 
larly of the older drama belong solely to dramatic 
art and could not be transferred to epic and lyric 
poetry. Later on, however, when the drama was 
assuming a more or less epic and lyric character, 
when the story was interrupted by verses which in 
a sentimental way described all sorts of situations, 
then of course dramatic writings and alartfikara -mstra 
came together. Thus it became quite natural that 
in the works dealing with the drama, Poetics were 
also touched on as far as it was necessary to the 
dramatic poet. These metrical passages were, how- 
ever, by nature strange to the drama, because the 
verses, as it were, tend more to hinder the course of 
the story than to promote it. The strict ka/vya - style 
could have but a subordinate place in the drama, which 
was enacted before the eyes of the spectators and 
thus had to be writteu in an easier style. Matter’s 
however, changed. Already in the age of Kalidasa 
and to a much larger extent in that of Bhavabhuti 
the character of the ndtakas grew a good deal more 
lyric aud epic, thus approaching that kind of poetry 
which is to be found in the so-called mah&kdvyas, 
and so dramatic writing was regarded by the dlarjri- 
karikas as a kind of kdvya. 

Now the oldest book treating of poetic matters 
is a work on dramatic art, viz. the Ndtya-Snstra. It 
is said to have been composed at a remote period 
by Bharata-muni. According to more recent views, 
however, it is not very much older than Bhasa, and 
it must be added that the state of the text as it is 
printed in the Indian edition 1 is rather bad. Much 

i Kavyamala no. 42. See above note on p. 1. 
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research and investigation there must be before 
that important work will take its proper place in the 
history of Indian Poetry. The great importance of 
the book cannot be denied, if one bears in mind that 
it was always regarded as an authority with respect 
to all matters belonging to the art of dramatic writ- 
ing and that many of the later books dealing with 
the same subject are based on it, e.g., the liasarupa 
of Dhananjaya. Besides the doctrines of dramatic 
writing, some poetic matters are also dealt with, so far 
as they are necessary for dramatic poets. 

Considering the whole mass of books that have 
been written by Indian scholars on poetics it can be 
easily seen that the alamkara-sastra is not a doctrine 
the system of which shows uniformity at all. On 
the contrary, from the beginning to the modern times 
there has been a steady growth and development. The 
views of the older works were rejected or modified, 
one theory was substituted for another, and poetry 
was regarded from quite different points of view ; in 
short, there was scarcely one theme that did not assume 
a new aspect in the course of the historical develop- 
ment. Compared with other branches of human 
knowledge this progress and growth was throughout 
natural and intelligible and in accordance with the pro- 
gressive methods employed in treating abstract matters. 

The refinement of taste for poetic matters 
became more and more visible. Even poets who 
are chronologically not far apart show slight 
differences in dealing with the poetic material. These 
differences, however, present themselves a good deal 
more clearly, if literary compositions of different 

it 
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periods are compared with each other. For instance, 
it appears a thing hard to believe that the Hama- 
yana and the &i§upalavadha belong to the very 
same sort of poetry, the kavya. It is not possibleto 
enumerate these differences shortly here. The quint- 
essence of a poetical work seems to have become 
different. Regarding Valmlki it is evident that the 
plot occupies the main interest and that the poet 
endeavours to narrate a series of actions, which in 
their totality have an interest of their own, and these 
events in the history of Rama and Ravana are des- 
cribed in a poetical and pleasant manner. The em- 
ployment of poetic forms is to be considered, as 
Bhamaha would say, as a mere exterior ( bahya ) orna- 
ment. The epic element was regarded as the main 
part. With respect to Magha, on the other hand, 
the description of actions is placed into the back- 
ground, existing as it were only on account of their 
being indispensable for another purpose. Poetry 
has ceased to be a poetical description of the deeds 
of heroes, poetry has become desirable in itself. 
The plot of a poem could bq told in a few lines. The 
brilliance aud elegance of style, the mathematically 
and logically exact congruence of the separate parts of 
similes, and all the other things which are described 
in the iastras, was the end the poet was aspiring to. 
Hence it comes that the stanzas following each other 
are much less coherent in themselves. On the con- 
trary, every verse stands so to speak like a monument 
polished by the skill of the highly learned poet, who 
shows his genius ( pratibha ) and his wide experience 
(4cikti) in all matters that have 4 to do with poetry. 
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As a matter of course these differences, which can 
be observed during the long period of the kavya, 
correspond with the theories of the alamkamkas. If 
we wish to get a correct idea of the whole kHvya 
literature and to be qualified to understand the 
Indian Tcavi without prejudice, it seems to be necessary 
to know the views of the theoretic scholars. Wc 
will therefore look into the doctrines of the alam, 
kara-sastra, giving a sketch of the views on poetic 
matters and pointing out by which ways the older 
theories are assumed and specified by the younger 
representatives of the kiistt'a. This literature being 
a very large one, we shall but deal with the 
older writers on poetics, examining the more recent 
books only in such cases when it is required for the 
correct interpretation of the opinions of the classical 
period. 

Before going into detail we will cast a look at the 
poetical theories the alamkarikas deal with and at 
the way in which their systems are presented. Leaving 
aside the Natyakastra of Bharata-muni, which as 
a book on dramatic writing must take its place in the 
history of that art, the oldest work we know of 
is the Kavyalamkara by the famous Bhamaha. 
Some older writers we know only by name. The most 
remarkable among these apparently was MedhSvin 
or Medhavirudra, as he may be called more cor- 
rectly 1 . He is not only mentioned by Bhamaha, 
but also in the later works on alartikdra, and in com- 
mentaries he is frequently cited as a man of great 

i See e. g. Rajafekhara, Kavyamlmamsa p. 12, l.i; 
Namisadhu on Rudrala's Kavyalamkara II, 2 ; XI, 24. 
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authority. He is said to have been blind 1 . Regard- 
ing the fact that many works which seemed lost 
have been discovered in Indian libraries we may 
hope that Medhavirudra’s book will come to light 
some day. 

The Kavyalarrikara by Bhamaha, which was 
edited for the first time some fifteen years ago, did 
not lose its renown even when poetry was looked 
upon from a higher point of view. The work is 
divided into six adhyayas. After having, opened with 
an introductory verse the author praises the effect 
and describes the causes of good poetry. Then a 
highly important question is touched and discussed, 
viz., that of the position the alamkara is attaining 
in poetry. Then the definition of the Jcavya is given, 
and thereafter its divisions. The following verses 
are devoted to a very grave and interesting 
matter, the riti (style or diction as the Sanskrit 
term is sometimes, but not quite correctly, 
translated). Bhamaha opposes the opinion that 
there are ' some different ritis. Now, not 
every way of expressing the sense is to be called 
a beautiful and correct one. The kavi has to avoid 
certain dosas or faults. It is stated, however, that 
the dosas must not in all cases be considered to., 
make a kavya worthless. There are some things that 
are far from being strictly correct but are in 
some way or another sanctioned by tradition. The 
second book begins with a rejection of the doctrine 
of the yuftas, the rejection being understood, how- 

I Rajafiekhara I. c. : Medhavirudra-Kumaradasadayo 
faiyandhah kavaydh sr&yante. < 
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ever, indirect ly. For the term of guna itself is 
not used in this connection by Bhamaha, who speaks 
only of mddhurya, prasdda, and ojas. After having 
settled this question in only three stanzas, while 
in other works (e. g. in the Ndtya§nstra or in the 
Kdvyddar6a) it is dealt with much more extensively, 
the author goes on to define and illustrate the 
alamkdras, which he considers to be the essence 
of poetry, as we may guess even from the title 
Kdvyalamkdra. This theme is exhausted at the 
end of the third adhyaya. The alamkdras are 
divided into two groups : sabda and abhidheya-(artha-) 
alamkdras. When the doctrine of the alamkdras 
will be treated at length, we shall deal with the 
question whether something can be guessed from 
the manner of , enumerating the alamkdras , and 
with certain other things belonging to the same 
matter. In the fourth book the author givos a 
full account of the so-called dosas, which, as we 
said before, in many cases cease to be faults. 
In the next adhyaya we meet with the elaboration 
of a logic of poetry ( nydyanirtiaya ), while in the 
last chapter the work winds up with a descriptiou 
of grammatical correctness (sabdaSuddhi). It 
may be mentioned that later on Vamana will 
end his Kdvyalamkdrasutravrtti with a chapter of 
a similar content. 

The next writer on poetics is D a £ <J i n. On 
account of his being connected very closely with 
Bhamaha there cannot be a correct judgment 
of the Ka/vyddaria without knowing the latter’s 
Kdvydlarrtkdra . , Dqijdin appears to be an 
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opponent of Bhamaha, and his manner of polemics 
against his predecessor bears a rather personal 
stamp, whic’i the reader of the KavyUdarsa can 
hardly fail to see. Thus, in my opinion, we may 
be right in assuming as a fact that Darujin, 
though he wrote his work later than Bhamaha, 
was a younger contemporary of Bhamaha. 
If this statement is correct (and I hope the 
reader will come to the same conclusion after 
having examined the following pages wherein the 
views regarding the foundations of poetry are dealt 
with fully) it will become necessary to place both 
Bhamaha and Dagdin (and not only one of them) 
either before or after the time of Kalid^ w. 
This question, a highly important one for the his- 
tory of the Sanskrit and Prakrit literature, has 
not yet been solved with absolute certainty to 
this day. The only certainty is the life-time of 
Kalidasa. He must have flourished about the 
middle of the fifth century A. D. when Kumara- 
gupta I (455-4-80) was reigning 1 . Did Bhamaha and 

1 \t would fill a big volume, if 1 should attempt 
to give the literature concerning the date of Kalidasa 
and so I will not add a new essay to the older ones. 
I may mention that in my opinion the title Kumara- 
sambhava can only be completely understood, if we assume 
that the author has chosen it with respect to king Kumara- 
gupta, and that the title Vikramorva&i in ’a similar way 
refers to the surname of Candragupta ( Vikramaditya), 
and that Mallinatha ( commenting Meghaduta 14) takes for 
granted that the well-known philosopher Diunaga lived 
before or during the same time as Kalidasa. By the way 
it may be mentioned that the , commentator Vallabha, 
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Dapdin live, before or after this time ? I confess 
that formerly I was inclined to put both alarp- 
Tcarikas before Kalidasa. I cannot prove it by 
direct arguments, but after having read the work 
of Bhamaha, I had the impression that it must 
be a very old book. The authors and works 
Bhamaha mentions (Asmakavarp&a I, 33 ; Rama- 
aarman II, 58 ; II, 19 ; Acyutottara II, 19 ; Saka- 
vardhana II, 47 ; Rajamitra II, 45 ; III, 10 ; 
Ratnaharam III, 8) are all quite unknown to us. 
Indeed, the many arguments which were brought 
forth to strengthen the contrary view do not settle the 
matter. It is true, however, that Bhamaha mentions 
the clouds (jalabhft) among the things which should 
not be represented as messengers. What else 
could Bhamaha have in view but Kalidasa’s well- 
known Meghaduta ? But, on the other hand, would 
Bhamaha have found fault with it, had he known 
the Meghadffia, which famous and splendid poem 
must have convinced every man that, on the con- 
trary, a cloud was very well fit for acting the part 
of a messenger ? Some have tried to find out some 
chronological relation between Bhamaha and Magha. 
Using the term sabdcirthau in Sisupalavadha II, 86 
Magha is said to refer to the definition of k&wya 


who does not give the interpretation concerning Dinnaga, 
is not an old author, as E. Hultzsch thinks, (see 
introduction to his edition of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta), but 
belongs to the twelfth century, as is shown by K. P. 
P a t h a k in the introductory pages to the second 
edition of the Meghadfttq, Poona 1916. 
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as given by Bhamaha 1 , bat if this is considered 
as an argument I may be allowed to take as an 
argument of the same force that KalidSsa in 
Rctghuvarri&a I, 1 by the words vagcirthaviva sawvpr * 
ktm refers to the very same definition of Bhamaha, 
and that by this fact Bhamaha’s priority may be 
taken for granted. By using the simile of sabdartha, 
however, Magha probably refers to th&t of 
Kalidasa or perhaps to some other view and not to 
the definition of kavya in Bhamaha. This argument, 
however, is of no great value, because the 

i K. B. P a t h a k in Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 23, p. 3 r. Against the state- 
ments made here, see P. V. K a n e in a paper Bhamaha, 
the Nyasa and Magha ib. Vol. 23, p. 91 ff. P a t h a k in the 
essay mentioned above has made an attempt to show that 
the term nyasakara used by Bhamaha, Kavyalamkara VI, 36 
refers to Jinendrabuddhi, a Buddhist commentator on 
the Kmikav * tti who must have lived about 700 A. D. and 
he has defended his arguments against P. V. K a n c (referred 
to above) in a . paper Dandin, the Nyasakara, and Bhamaha, 
Indian Antiquary 1912, 232-37. Compare also T r 1 v e d i ’s 
Introduction to the Prataparudrlya ( Bombay Sanskrit Series 
Vol. 65) p. xxxv. I am sorry to say that P a t h a k’s 
arguments in my opinion fail to settle the matter. His pole- 
mics against K i e 1 h o r n, too, who in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 1900, part 1, pp. 499-502 dealt with the state- 
ments in Sisupalavadha II, 1 1 2 and pointed out that by the 
words v r tti and nyasa the author of the Kahikav'tti 
Jinendrabuddhi, is alluded to (what Mallinatha has already 
said), is far from convincing. The theory of Dandin’s 
priority to Bhamaha, assumed by K. B. P a t h a k and 
other scholars, needs no further refutation. ' That the 
contrary is correct will be shown by the pages below. 
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so-called definition of kavyct (as consisting of word 
and. sense united) may go back to some older 
alamkarikas and because, as will be shown later 
on, that definition in the same or a similar form 
is given also by scholars posterior to Bhamaha. 
Nevertheless, Bhamaha (and Daij.din) seem to have 
written after the time of Kalidasa. Prof. Jacobi 18 
draws my attention to the fact that Bhamaha 
in V, 28 , 29 refers clearly to Dharmaklrti’s 
Nyayabindu III, 138 , 139 14 . In other cases, how- 
ever, Bhamaha seems to be dependent on the 
philosopher Dinnaga, who is older than or rather con- 
temporaneous with Kalidasa and is, according to 
Mallinatha, alluded to in Meghaduta 14 . 

To return to D a ij d i n, the Kavyadaria 1 5 con- 

13 In a letter dated March 29, 1922. Prof. J a c o b i ’s 
paper on this subject entitled Bhamaha and Dandin, ihr 
Alter und ihrc Stellung in der indischen Poetik, is now 
printed in Sitsungsberichte d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 1922. 

14 Bhamaha V, 28, 29 : 

dxf^ana^ nyJLnatadyuktir nyTLnam, hetvadimtha ca ) 
tanmulatvat kathayas ca ttyunam neriam pratijUaya I I 
jatayo dusanabhasas tali sadharmyasamadh{df)ayali / 
tasam prapafico bahudha bhuyastvad iha noditah // 
Dharmaklrti’s Nyayabindu ( Bibliotheca Buddhica Vol. VII, 
p. 94), III 138, 139 : 

duqanani nyunatadyuktih // 

ye purvarri nyunatadayali sadhanadosa uktas tenant ■ 
udbhavanarn. dusanam / tena pare^tarthasiddhi- 
pratibandhat // t 

15 Edited several times, e. g. at Calcutta 1863, with 
a very good commentary by Premacandra Tarka- 
vaglsa. Another Indian edition was published by 

iii 
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sists of three books. Opening with an introductory 
verse and after having referred in a general way to 
the older works on poetics, Da^clin praises the 
advantages of good poetry, in a manner similar to 
that of Bhamaha. In order to explain what is meant 
by good poetry, sastras have been composed, which 
deal with the body ( sarlra ) of poetry and its 
ornaments ( alairikdra in the wider sense of this word). 
Da^din next gives an account of the body. We meet 
with the definition and division of kavya. These 
explanations are, to a greater part, to be considered 
as a refutation and a correction of the views of his 
predecessor. 

Then Dandin goes on to give a detailed account 
of the doctrines of both rlti and gntia, thus indicating 
a point of view different from Bhamaha’s treatment 
of the matter, as will be shown below. In the last 
part of the first book the author points out what is 
necessary and desirable for becoming a' real poet 

The second adhyaya, which contains not less than 
368 verses, is wholly devoted to the definitions 
and illustrations of the arthalayikaras, while in the 
first 96 stanzas of the last book all the different 
species of Sabdalamkara are dealt with, the illustrative 
verses being to some extent horribly difficult. Dandin 
had a special liking too for the riddle (prahe- 
lika) and gives its divisions in 28 verses. The 

Viifyasagara $ fifth edition, Calcutta 1911. There is also 
a German edition of the text, together with a German 
translation, by O. B o e h 1 1 i n g 1?, Leipzig’ 1891. 
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rest) of the adhySya (51 stanzas) has the doctrine 
of the so-called ten doqas for its subject. 

The Slarpkarikas, who followed Dagdin chrono- 
logically, were V 5 m a n a and U d b h a t a. Though 
they were contemporaries (they both lived at the 
court of king JaySpI^a, 779-813), their works have 
but little in common. Perhaps their respective stand- 
points would have been clearer to us, if the other 
works of Udbhata were known to us. Both Udbhata 
and VSmana are well acquainted with BhSmaha. 

V&mana 16 was the first to treat the matter 
in sw£ra-form. These sutras were of course, hardly 
comprehensible by themselves ; a commentary was 
needed, the author of which is also V&mana. Thus 
his work goes under the name KavySlarrikara-sutra- 
Vftti. It is worth noting that this title may have 
been chosen with reference to Bh&maha, whose work 
bears the same name KavyalamMra. It is divided 
into five ddhikaraiias : the first containing three, the 
second and third two, the fourth three, and the last 
two adhyayas. 

16 Edited as Ho. 134. and 140, in tlie Benares Sanskrit 
Series, 1907-08 ; as No. 5 in the Sti Vani Vilas Sastra 
Series, Srirangam,i909 ; as No. 15 in the Kavyamala, Bombay, 
1889; in Germany by C. Cappeller, Jena, 1875. 
The same scholar also gave the text and translation alone 
of the last book of Vamana’s, under the title : Stilregeln, 
Strassburg, 1880. A translation of the entire work of 
Vamana is given by Pandit GaAgSnatha J h a, 
Indian Thought Series, no. 3, Allahabad, 1911-12. There 
are, besides, some other editions, which I will not enu- 
merate here. . 
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Vamana opens with the statement that the kdvya 
is acceptable on acoount of its embellishments ( alarp - 
Jcara in the wider sense). Then is pointed out 
what is meant by the word alamkdra, i. e. the avoid- 
ance of the donas and the employment of the gw/jm 
and alaipkdras (in the narrower sense). In the last 
sutra of the first adhyaya the effect of a good kavya 
is spoken of. Then the question is answered as to who 
should be taught to compose a kdvya. Next, Vamana 
deals with the riti, which according to him is the 
soul of poetry. In doing so, he presents, on the one 
hand, a contrast to Bhftmaha and, on the other hand, 
he accepts to some extent the views of the author 
of the KdvyddarSa. In the last adhyaya of the 
first adhikarana Vamana describes the so-oalled 
ahgas of the kavya, this matter forming the subject 
of twenty sutras. Here we find everything mention- 
ed which is to be studied by one who intends to 
become a kavi. The first adhikarana winds up 
with the divisions of poetry. The author then 
proceeds to present a full account of the donas. 
There are three kinds of donas, viz. pada-, vdkya -, 
and vakydrtha-doqas. As a pendant of the dosas 
Vamana in the following sutras deals exhaustively 
with the gunas, which are divided into tdbda (or 
bandha) and artha-gunas. The whole fourth adhi- 
karana gives the doctrine of both Sabda- and artha- 
alaipkaras, the last being regarded as mere sub- 
divisions of the main figure : upamS. After the 
example of JBhamaha the work closes with the 
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doctrine of poetic conventions ( kmya-samaya ) and 
of the correctness of words ( Sdbda-iodhana ). 

With respect to U d b h a \ a, it is a matter of 
regret that only his Kavyalairikara-sara-samgraha 
has been edited 1 7 , which work is closely connected 
with the poetics of Bhamaha, as is already suggested 
by the title. The six books of the work consist of the 
treatment of the Sabda- and arthalamkaras. Udbhata 
wrote some other works, too, the most important 
and interesting one being his commentary on 
Bhamaha. As a manuscript of it is extant we may 
hope that it will be published as soon as possible. 

A good deal more extensive than the works men- 
tioned before is the Kavyalmikara ofRudrata 18 
bearing (which fact is interesting) the same title as the 
poetics of Bhamaha. There are many views with 
regard to the time of that alamlcch'ilca 1 u . Some say 
that his work was written in the second half of the 
llth century A.D., others are inclined to assume that 
Kudrata did not live after the middle of the 9th 
century while others again would find out that he 
lived about 950 A.D., At present, we may take it 
as a matter of fact that he lived about or rather before 
850 A.D., because an opinion of his is discussed and 


17 The text is given by Jaccfb in Journal 0 f the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London 1897, a great part of the 
verses also by Trivedi in his notes to Vidyanatha’s 
Prataparudrlya ( Bombay Sanskrit Series No. 65 .). 

18 Kavyamala vol. 2, Bombay 1886. 

19 See R. P i s c h e 1, Rudrata's Srng&ratilaka and 
Ruyyaka’s Sahrdayalifev, Kiel 1886, Introduction. 
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rejected in the Kavyamlmainsa* 0 by the famous 
Rfijasekhara, who belongs to the end of the 9th or 
the beginning of the 10th century. We must further 
bear in mind that the Kdvyalamkdra of Rudrata, 
though dealing with the whole matter of poetry, 
does not say one word with respect to the doctrine 
of dhvani, which is discussed fully in the 
Dhvanyaloka and which is referred to in all later 
works on poetics. Since the Dhvanyaloka was written 
about the middle of the 9th century, the Kdvy- 
dlamkdra cannot be placed after that time. 

The work of Rudrata is one of the more difficult 
books on alamkdra. It consists of sixteen adhyayas, 
composed in the «ry«-metre. After a short intro- 
duction, the author speaks of the effect of good poetry 
and goes on to deal with all a kavi should know. ' The 
second book begins with the definition of Jcdvya (as 
the union of word and sense, dabda and artha). With 
this we have an indication of nearly the whole Kdvyd- 
lamkdra. Rudrata intends to discuss first the nature 
and qualities of the word (dabda) and then those of the 
the sense (artha). With regard to the noun, Rudrata, 
after some general remarks on the word, discriminates 
between two kinds, compound and non-compound, this 
division being a highly important one because thefe- 
upoh are based the differences of the rlti. Then the 
author defines the vdkya which, on the one hand, may 
be divided into prose (gadya) and metre ( chandogata ) 
and, on the other, into further divisions according to 
! the language in which the kdvya is written. The 
remaining chapters discuss the dabddlamkaras, the 
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sabdadoqas and the vakyadosas. The first part of the 
definition of kavya being herewith completed, Rudrata 
takes up the second part, artha. Under this heading 
there is presented a full description of arthalamkaras, 
which are to be regarded from four different stand- 
points, viz. vastava, aupamya, atisaya, and ale$a. This 
treatment of the matter seems to have some connection 
with a similar opinion of Vamana, for we may remem- 
ber that this alamkcirika regards all the the figures 
of speech from the point of view of aupamya . Then 
the artha-dosas are described and especially that of 
upama. The doctrine of the rasas, which really had 
its place in dramatic poetry — for the persons of the 
drama show in fact all shades of sentiments and the 
reflection of most inner feelings — and which, as a 
matter of consequence, has never been treated in 
fulness by the older alamkarikas Bhamaha, Da^icUn, 
Vamana, and Udbhata, takes up much room in 
the Kavyalamkara of Rudrata. Among the rasas 
the srngara-rasa is treated exhaustively, and the 
doctrine of the nayaka and the nayika and the like 
i3 discussed at length. The last book of Rudrata’s 
deals with the various kinds of literary compositions 
(prabandha). 

Comparing the alamkara-sastra of Rudrata with 
those of his predecessors it must be confessed that 
he has endeavoured to present new ideas. Though 
many subjects he treats of are spoken of for the first 
time by him and though he has given new shapes 
to old views, Rudrata must be regarded as belonging 
to the older school of the alarpkara-Sastra. As a 
matter of fact he? vs entirely untouched by the doo? 
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trine of the dhvani, which was gaining a great in* 
fluence upon the further development of poetics. 

This aesthetic criticism was brought into a system 
by the author of the Dhvanya loka about the 
middle of the 9th century A.D. 81 . It is now 
settled as a fact that Anandavardnana is the author 
of the vrtti only, and not also of the harikds 91 °. 
That the doctrine of the dhvani, however, had in 
some way or other been treated already before the 
time of the Dhvanydloka , may be gathered from 
the words of the author himself. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that in dealing with the new views 
and developing them at length, the Dhavanikara 
and Anandavardhna of Kashmir played the 
chief part. The idea is this : poetry is of value 
only when the matter the poet wishes to deal -with 
is presented to the hearer by mere suggestion ; simple 
description of events in plain terms has nothing to 
do with poetry. In one word, the unspoken is the 

21 The text is edited in Kavyamala No. 25, Bombay 
1891. Translated into German by H. Jacobi, Zeit- 
sclirift der Deutschen Morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft , Vol. 
56 and 5 7, 1902-03, Anandavardhana’s name (Ananda) is 
quoted in the Kavyamlmamsa, of RajaSekhara, p. 16 (prati- 
bhavyutpattyoh pratibha sreyasi ity Anandah / sa hi kaver 
avyutpatti-krtarp dopant aseqam acchadayati ; tad aha / avyut- 
p a tt ik rto do§ah haktya samvriyate kaveh, yas tv aiakti-Bfjtas 
tasya jhatity evivabhasate.) See Dhvanyaloka, p. 137 (3rd 
uddy). 

21a See also the excellent paper by S. K. De : The 
Text of Kavyaloka-locana IV. Reprinted from the 
Journal of the Department of Letters 
vol. ix. Calcutta University pr. 1923, p. 2 f 
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essence of poetry. With this idea wrote Kali- 
dasa and the other great poets long before 
the real quintessence of poetry was analysed and 
reasoned out in books on this subject. The correct- 
ness of the new idea being acknowledged by all who 
had a taste for poetics, the doctrine laid down in the 
Dhvanyaloka could not fail to influence all the later 
works on alamhara. 

We cannot pursue the theme further here, where 
we are going to inquire into the development of the 
ideas as they were presented by the old masters. 
Though the doctrine of the dhvani attained a 
very great significance for poetic criticism, the older 
theories are by no means put aside, but they hold their 
place as constituting the foundation of the hdvya. 

The big work of Mammalia, the Kdvya- 
prakMa 33 , shows clearly the influence that the dhvani - 
doctrine was gaining. Mammata lived in the 11th 
century. Though his work is written in verse 
throughout, the expression is as brief and condensed as 
possible and thus rather bears the character of the 
sutra- style. We are therefore not surprised that 
Mammata himself composed a commentary on it 99 *. 

22 Edited many times in India, e. g. with a great 
commentary by B h a 1 1 a Vamanacarya B. R. 
Jhalaklkara, Bombay 1901 (2nd ed.). For an English 
translation we are indebted to Ganganatha J h 5 , 
Benares 1897-99 (From Pandit , Vols. 18-21). 

22a There are, however, some doubts about the author- 
ship of the Kavyaprakam. See V. Sukthankar, Miscell- 
aneous Notes on Mammata ’s Kavyaprakasa, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgmlaendischen Gesellsckaft, Vol. 66, p. 477 ff 
and 533 ff. ' 

ir 
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The Kftvyaprdkfi&a consists of ten utt&scts. The 
author opens in the same way as his predecessors 
by pointing put what the effect of good poetry is, 
md what attributes, besides learning, are to be re- 
garded as necessary for becoming a poet. After that, 
the definition of the kavya is given, and Mammata 
turns to the divisions of poetry. Here we meet 
with the higher criticism of dhmni. According to 
the degree in which the suggested meaning ( dhvani ) 
prevails there are three kinds of poetry. This 
question is discussed further, up to the end of the 
sixth ullasa, starting from the nature of words and 
ending with the doctrine of rasa, which is dealt with 
from the standpoint of dhvani. Then the various 
kinds of doqas are enumerated, and in connection 
with this, the views regarding the gunas are criticised. 
In the ninth and tenth ullasas Mammata treats of the 
alayikaras, which in the meanwhile have become a 
good deal more numerous. 

By mentioning Mammata the chronological line of 
the writers on the alatjikara-sastra has been interrupted. 
The mpst peculiar feature of the book, however, which 
I am now presenting to the reader, justifies me in 
speaking of the KcivyaprakaSa so soon. We have to 
deal now with a theoretical work of the well-known 
dramatist R&jasekhara, who lived about 300 
A» n. He is younger than Rudrata and Ananda- 
vardhana, who are both mentioned by him. The work 
is entitled KHvya-nimamsa . This highly interesting 
book, which also gives important information about 
.other matters, is edited as the first volume of the 
brilliant Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 1919. 
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The text now* published is but a small part 
of the whole KSoyatifitn&mscl, bearing the title 
KavWahctsyct. This is evident from Rsjadekhafa’a 
own statements, especially in the introductory lines, 
but since a manuscript of the other parts has 
not yet been found, we are not quite sure whether 
the author did not get further than the end of 
the first adhikarana, so that the work must be 
regarded as incomplete, or whether other parts 
are unknown, because the manuscripts have not 
been found or are lost. The copious notes the 
learned editors of the K&vyamiMiknsa have added 
to the text show that the author has very often 
referred to older works, both Jcavyas and Sastras. 

The style of Rajasekhara’s book differs a good 
deal from that of his predecessors, the main part being 
written in simple prose, but not in sittra-form which 
V&raaaa or the DhvanikSra used. The prose, how- 
ever, is interrupted by more or less large passages 
in verse, which, on the one hand, support the ideas 
presented in the prose-parts, and, on the other, in 
a more independent way give some further details. 
Though in dealing with the matter, the author shows 
a certain raciness of expression and tells plenty of 
interesting facts, he is in many cases not free from 
pedantry, particularly in finding out new groupB and 
divisions. 

The Kavirahasya (as the first adhikarana of the 
Kavyamlmamsa is called) consists of eighteen bdhy&yas 
each of them having titles. In the first {jMstra- 
samgraha) the Various kinds of poetic matters are 
enumerated. The second tidhy&ya Q&stranvrdeia) 
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shows that there are two kinds of literary composi- 
tion (vahmaya), viz., hdstra and kavya, the$5s«ra being 
considered as previous to kavya. With respect to 
the former, RSjasekhara gives subdivisions and ex- 
planations, speaking of the style of the iastra and of 
the various forms and designations of commentaries 
etc. With the next adhyaya (kdvyaparuaotpatti) 
the author begins the principal matter, the doctrine 
of the Jcavya. There we are told that the goddess of 
Speech, Sarasvatl, longing for a son, underwent severe 
penitential exercises. She, then, bore a son, the 
Kavyapurusa. Rajasekhara gives a story of the 
encounter of Valmlki, the inventor of the sloka and 
author of the itihasa Bamayana, with the lonely 
wandering Kavyapurusa. In telling this, the author 
mentions also DvaipSyana, who was the first to study 
the sloka (invented by Valmlki) and composed the 
sarphitd Bhdrata, which is said to consist of 100,000 
slokas. In course of time the bride of the Kavya- 
purusa became Sahityavidya (vadhu). On account 
of her wandering through many countries, some poetic 
forms evolved themselves, the most important among 
them being the three rltis, Oaudiya, Pane all , and 
Vaidarbhl. These stories may be regarded as in- 
troductory. In the fourth adhyaya (the title of which 
seems to be incorrect, being the same as that of the 
sixth chapter, padmakyaviveka ) goes on to deal with 
the nature of the kavi. The students of Jcavya are 
said to have different degrees of understanding. The 
differentiation appears to have been influenced by a 
passage in the Arthaidstra of the famous Kautilya, 
whose theories Rajasekhara sometimes makes u&e 
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of also elsewhere. Then the author continues to 
point out what things are requisite and desirable 
for everyone who wishes to become a kavi. Speaking 
of the pratibha (the inborn and working fancy of the 
poet) Rajasekhara attaches much value to its two- 
fold nature, 'viz., as karayitri and bhavayitrl. These 
remarks show the influence of Vamana very clearly. 
Hereafter, in the fifth chapter (kavyapSka), the 
vyutpatti (the literary education) is dealt with. Raja* 
sekhara describes the relation between vyutpatti and 
pratibha i, quotes the views of other authorities (among 
these also the view of his wife Avantisundarl), 
states several groups of the kavi, going a good deal 
into detail, and criticises again and again the theories 
of his predecessors. The sixth adhyaya ( pada - 
vakyaviveka) has the doctrine of pada (word) and vakya 
(sentence) as the subj^ob. The definition of poetry 
(kaoya) is presented here. In the next chapter 
(pathapratistha) Rajasekhara discusses the various 
kinds of expression with respect to the speaker (gods, 
man, and so on), the language (Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Bhutabhasa) being dependant on them. After having 
mentioned the varieties of riti (Oaudlya, Pancall, 
VaidarbM), the author deals with another factor 
which in his opinion has a peculiar interest, namely 
recitation, kaku or patha. As a matter of fact, this 
passage is a highly important one, because it shows 
what kind of pronunciation the various peoples of 
India used. That an opinion of Rudrata regarding 
the same subject is rejected by Rajasekhara, is of 
importance with respect to the ohronologioal relation 
between these two writers on poetics. The mere 
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title of the eighth adhy&ya (k&vy&rthayonayah) calls 
to mind a certain passage in VSmana’s KavySUm- 
kSrouStravrM . Here waimtLal] matters communi- 
cated which are important witn regard to the con- 
tents of a kavya (Sruti, mrti, itihasa etc.) It need 
hardly be mentioned that the author adds some new 
groups to the old ones, but it must be confessed that 
in inventing new subdivisions Rajasekhara here (as 
well as elsewhere) shows a good deal of overmuch 
pedantry. The next chapter (arthavyapti) discusses 
the contents of kavya. The opinion ofDrauhini 
that with respect to the contents there are three 
kinds, viz, divya, manusa, and divyamanusa, is refuted 
by declaring that seven kinds must be assumed, since 
pataliya, martyapataliya, and divyamartyapat&Uya 
have to be added. Rajasekhara is careful to illus- 
trate the seven kinds by examples. After having 
done so, the author gives some explanations of des- 
criptions (of rivers, mountains, towns, separation eto.) 
enlivened by the rasas. A few remarks about the 
nature of things as they are in reality and as they 
are represented by the fancy of the poet are of a 
certain interest. Then Rsjasekhara speaks of 
two forms regarding the oontents, viz. muktaka 
(a single stanza, closed in itself) and prabandhct 
(a whole composition) ; and the chapter ends with 
another subdivision according to the reality or non- 
reality of the events the kavi describes. The tenth 
chapter bears the name kavicaryct rag occur y a ea, 
and, at the outset, points out what branches of learn- 
ing are necessary to know before one is able to com- 
pos** ktteya : viz, grammar, metrics, dictionaries and 
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so on. Besides these, the kavi has to know the 
accessory sciences (upavidya), as e.g., the arts etc. 
B&ja&khara does not forget to lay stress on 
another thing to which the kavi must tarn his atten- 
tion : that is the care of the body. In studying these 
passages, the reader will be rather amused and 
compensated for many tiresome explanations and 
divisions, though here also the descriptions bear the 
stamp of pedantry which exhausts all possibili- 
ties in a wearisome manner. “As the kavi, so 
the kavya”. Further, the ideal dwelling house of 
the kavi is described in full detail. Many facts 
mentioned here are of great interest for us in more 
than one respect. The names of poetesses are given, 
for instance ; but the chapter culminates in a detail- 
ed description of the £avi-examination held by a 
committee of men selected for this purpose, who sit 
or stand in the examination-hall in order of rank. 
The adhyayas 11 to 18 deal with the borrowing 
(haraita) from older poets. The author points out 
cases in which borrowing is or is not allowed* 
and goes oh to treat all such possible cases. In 
RSjasekhara’s opinion, haroma must have been 
of great importance, since the matter is dealt 
with in more detail than is agreeable to the reader. 
The fourteenth , and fifteenth chapter ( j&tidravya • 
kriydsamayasthapana and gttyasamayasthSpanS) in- 
vestigate all kinds of poetic licences and customs, 
which, though not correot in the striot sense, are 
sanctioned by tradition. Among many other thaags 
we find here the well known relations between odours 
and affections or conditions of mind and the like, 
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In the next chapter (svargyapatafoyakavirahmya- 
sthMpanS), the author presents some speoial doctrines 
for the svargyz and p&taliya poet. The seven- 
teenth adhyaya is more interesting and important, 
because we glean a geography of India from it. 
The details given here, however, were not unknown 
even before this discovery of the KavyamlmctyisS, for 
the Jaina monk and polyhistor Hemacandra and 
another writer on alarnJcara, the younger Vag- 
bhata, have almost the same detovibhaga included 
in their works. That both have borrowed from 
RSjasekhara we did not know before the latter’s work 
was published. The Kavirahasya winds up with 
the eighteenth adhySya ( kalavibhaga ), which gives a 
description of the division of time. 

We stayed a little longer with Rajasekhara 
than with the alamkarikas before him. This we did 
because our author deals with poetics in a rather 
different way and illustrates matters which are not 
to be found in the works of his predecessors. Later 
writers on alamkara, Hemacandra and Vagbhata, 
have borrowed long passages from Rajasekhara, 
often almost verbatim . 

Of the later writers on poetics only the more im- 
portant names shall be mentioned here. R S j a - 
naka Ruyyaka or Rucaka, who lived in 
the beginning of the twelfth century, has treated only 
the almpTeSras in his Alaryikarasarvaav a. The way 
Ruyyaka takes up the matter and the exact and 
copeot manner in .which he delivers the doctrines 
of the figures of speech and groups them, show 
otaply -what progress had been made regarding 
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poetry. The form of expression is somewhat similar 
to that of VSraana, or rather to that of the Dhvani- 
kara : the swtra-text and a commentary on the 
sutras which, however, is much more exhaustive 
than the commentary of Varaana and constitutes 
really the main part. 

The older Vagbhata, who, like Ruyyaka, 
also belongs to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
treats of the whole domain of poetry. His work is 
entitled Vagbhatalanikdra and is written in verse 
throughout. Vagbhata begins with the definition 
of the kdvya and, thereupon, speaks of the purpose 
of poetry and the causes of it. After giving a 
division of the kdvya, he presents the doctrines of 
the dosas, the gunas, the dhvani, the mbda- and 
arthdlanikdras , the ritis, and the rasas. It must 
be confessed that the importance of Vagbhata is 
not great. 

The compendium of poetics, the KavydnuSdsana, 
of the celebrated Jaina monk, Hemacandra 
(1088-1172), is a good deal more extensive. He 
also wrote a great commentary on his own work, the 
Kavydnusdsanavivelca. It is a matter of course 
that Hemacandra could not present original ideas 
of his own, as he unfolded a somewhat astonish- 
ing literary activity. He was a complete master 
of the knowledge of his time, and had thus in many 
cases only registered the theories and results 
his predecessors had found. The sources, however, 
which Hemacandra used, are partly unknown to 
us. The discovery of the Kdvyamtmdrjisa of Raja- 
ae khar a has shown that Hemacandra in his commen- 


v 
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tary has borrowed long passages from it ; but the 
name of Rajasekhara is never mentioned. It is 
possible that other parts of the Kdvydnmdsanaviveka 
may go back to other books of the Kdvyamimdrrisd 
which have not yet been found. 

Hemacandra begins in the usual way with the 
topic of the effect and cause of poetry. The definition 
of the kdvya ( adosau sagunau sdlarrikdrau ca sabdar- 
thau kdvycm) indicates at the same time the mode 
of his treatment of different topics. It is explained 
what guna, dosa, and alavikdra are, and it is pointed 
out in which way these ideas are connected with 
the rasa. For, though the rasa is a factor 
of immense importance, it is not mentioned at all 
in the definition of poetry, because in the opinion 
of Hemacandra the kdvya as consisting of word 
and sense (sabddrtha) is sanctioned by tradition. 
The author then presents an account of the doctrine 
of the word, in course of which, the dhvani 
doctrine is touched on, apparently under the in- 
fluence of the Kdvyaprakdsa. Hereafter the rasa, and 
then all kinds of dosas (rasa-, pada-, vdkya-, pada- 
vdkya- and artha-dosas) are characterised. Tho 
description of the guyas, of which only three are men- 
tioned, also shows among many other things the in- 
fluence of Mammata. The sabda- and arthdlairikdras 
are detailed in the fifth and the sixth book respect- 
ively. This is followed by the doctrine of the ndyaka 
(hero) and his female counterpart, the ndyikd (heroine). 
The division of the kdvya forms the last part of Hema- 
candra’s work. 

In the 13th centunf V 5 g b h a t a the 
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younger — the older Vagbhata has been mentioned 
above — composed a work on poetics. In his own 
commentary on his work, Vagbhata is influenced 
also by Rajasekhara. Vagbhata’s book, though a 
very large one, is of no great importance. New 
ideas are scarcely given. In the beginning are 
discussed the very well known question about the 
offects and the causes of poetry and the definition of 
the kavya, which discussion takes the same form as 
that of Vagbhata’s predecessors. Before illustrating 
the various parts of the definition, the author speaks 
of the divisions of poetry. The second and third 
adhyaya contain the doctrine of the dosas (iabda-, 
vdkya-, artha-dosns), of the gunas (the number of 
which is given as ten, after Da&din), of the 
artha- and sctbda-alamkaras. There are 62 arthalam- 
kdras, while ITemacandra deals with only 29. The 
absence of dosas and the presence of gunas and 
alamkaras form the body (sarira) of the kavya, its 
soul (prana) being the rasas, which are detailed 
in the fifth adhyaya. 

After this succinct account of more the impor- 
tant representatives of Indian writers on poetics 93 , 

23 A complete account of all alamkatikas (with the 
exception of Rajasekhara, whose work was not discovered 
then) is given by HariChand in his book : Kalidasa 
et I'Art poetique de VInde, Paris 1917. There the reader 
will find further details with respect to the less important 
writers on poetic matters and the time they lived in. A 
work very often referred to is the Sarasvatl-kanthabharana 
of Bhojaraja (about the middle of the nth 
century A, D.). It is, however, a mere compilation 
and, therefore, is of very small interest. Bhojaraja has 
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let us now deal with the historical development 
of the theoretical foundations of Indian poetry and 
see in what manner old and simple ideas are changed 
in course of time. We shall consider in the following 
pages the effects of good poetry and the causes of it, 
and shall gain an idea of the qualities which 
the poet should possess. After this, the various 
attempts to define the kavya will be illustrated, and 
then the general position of the alamkara will be 
touched on. A further question is : what is to be 
considered as the soul of the kavya ? A large space 
will be taken up by the doctrine of the so-called 
ritis and the gunas (though not the whole theory of 
gunas) closely connected with these. Finally, we must 
treat of the division of the kavya. In this chapter we 
shall meet with important questions, which in more 
than one respect are of the greatest interest. 

borrowed long passages from Dandin’s Kcivyadarsa. Another 
author of the same time, Ksemendra, wrote two works 
on the alamkarasastra the A ucityaviciiracarca and the Kavi- 
kanthabharana, which last title reminds one of the work 
of Bhojaraja. The value of these works is not great. On 
account of its clearness of description the Candraloka of 
Jayadeva is highly valued in India. The author lived 
in the 13th century and also wrote a drama, the Prasanna - 
raghava. The works of Vidyadhara and Vidya- 
n 3 t h a (about 1300 A. D.) : the Ekavall and the Pratapa- 
rudrayaeobhusana , both edited in the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series, Nos. 63 and 65, are also of some importance. 
J agannatha (17th century) whose Rasagangadkara, 
though incomplete, takes the first place among all the 
works of the preceding centuries on account of his 
independent and original researches, belongs to the modern 
eriod. 




THE EFFECT OF POETRY 

Before entering on the discussion of the kavya 
itself there are some things of a more general 
character which the writers on alamkara deal with in 
an introductory way. When anything is to be under- 
taken, it is asked what effects and what causes may be 
connected with it. The oldest author, B h a m a h a, 
treats the question of the effects of good poetry 
in connection with the question about the qualities 
of the poet. Not to disturb the context,* the verses 
of Bhamaha in question will be given when we 
speak of the kavi. Hero we can therefore be 
short. 

Bhamaha says 1,2 : 

d harmarth akamamoksesu vaicaksanyam kalasu ca / 
prltim karoti klrtim ca sadhukavyanibandhanam // 

“The composition of a good kavya presents 
cleverness in (the caturvarga , i.e.) right, wealth, 
love and liberation, and in the arts, and (presents 
further) pleasure and fame.” 

D a $ <J i a sees the matter from another point 
of view, declaring in Kavyadaria I, 3-6 
iha sistanusistanam Sisfcanam api sarvatha / 
vacam eva prasadena lokayatra pravartate // 
idam andham tamah krtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam / 
yadi sabdahvayam jyotir asamsaram na dlpyate // 
Sdirajayasobimbam adarsam prapya varimayam / 
tesam asamnidhane ’pi na svayam paSya naSyati jj 
gaur gauh kamadugha samyak prayukta smaryate ciram / 
du§prayukta punar gotvam prayoktuh saiva samSati // 
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“By the favour of words, as well of those which 
are taught by the grammarians (Sanskrit and Prakrit) 
as of the others 1 2 (the various dialects which are 
not expressly taught by the scholars), business 
in the world is prospering. 

“If the light, called word, did not shine into this 
existence, then these three worlds would be in 
complete darkness. 

“The idol of fame of the first kings, which mani- 
fests itself through the mirror of words, does never 
vanish even when (the kings) have passed away. 

“Well-composed speech is called a cow, which 
grants every desired object ; but composed in a bad 
way, speech manifests only the ox-nature of the 
composer 3 .” 

Dandin states the relation between the kdvya 
and the fame of the king as follows. According to 
him, the main purpose of a poem is to narrate and 
praise the life and deeds of the king, the kavi 
being thus, generally, a court poet. 

Y a m a n a appears to depend on Bhamaha, say- 
ing in Kavyalaip.karasutravi'tti I. 1. 5 : 

Kavyam saddrstadrstartham prltiklrtihetutvat. 

“Because the kavya is the cause of pleasure and 
fame, its effect is (twofold) : to be seen and not 
to be seen.” 

Pleasure is visible, but fame is not visible, as 


1 Premacandra has a second interpretation of the 
word hist a ; svatah histanam savijUarupanam. But the first 
appears to be the better. 

2 Premacandra : gotvam vrqabhatvam murkhatvam- 

ityarthah. 
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it manifests itself mostly after the poet has passed 
away. Fame, however, stands higher than pleasure, 
as Vamana points out in the following verses : 

“ The merit of composing a kavya is considered 
as an uninterrupted road (leading) to fame. The 
ridiculousness of being a bad kavi is said to be 
a way to shame. 3 

“The learned ones designate fame as something 
leading to heaven in the end, shame, on the other 
hand, as leading to the places of hell. To attain 
fame and to avoid shame, the “king-poets” ought 
to study the contents of (this) Kavyalamkarci 
thoroughly.” 

The matter in question is dealt with in a much 
more detailed way by R u d r a t a , whose words run 
thus (Kavyalamkarci I. 5-13) : 

“When in course of time the temples etc., erected 
by the kings are fallen to decay, then even the 
names (of the kings) would not remain, if the kings 
had no good poets. 

“Does not a person render a good service to 
another by displaying his fame* which will last 
for ever and will be pure and faultless and desirable 
for all the world ? 

“And the learned ones 4 , who have studied the 
highest things, agree with each other in stating 
that to bestow benefits on a person is of quite a 
special merit. 

3. Compare Raghuvam'sa 1. 3: mandah kaviyaaahprarthl 
gatnisyamy upahasyatam. 

4. Vadinah. Or should it be translated : “ men, who in 
other cases dispute with* each other, agree in this matter ... "? 
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That is the very idea of which Da#din has spoken : 
the kavi par excellence is the court poet of the 
king, and the king must bear in mind what the 
poet may become to him ! But besides that, the 
blessings of good poetry are evident also with respect 
to other things : 

“The poet who has composed beautiful panegyrics 
of the gods attains wealth, liberation from evils, 
fortune beyond measure, in short, all he may 
desire. 

‘‘So some poets by praising Durga, have crossed 
(the stream of) misfortune which is hard to do ; 
others have turned away sickness ; others again 
have got a much-longed-for gift. 

“The gods who have fulfilled the poet’s wishes 
as a reward for the panegyrics are the same even 
to this day, though the kings have changed. 

“Yet, why shall I say much ? Who in the world 
may be enabled to comprehend to which high degree 
the kavya, this ocean with its jewels, brilliant 
excellences (the poem is filled with), becomes the 
cause of eminent fame ?” 

In the next verses Rudrata varies the words of 
Bhamaha : 

“Therefore the wise ones, who wish to gain a 
full success in the (four) manifestations of human 
life (dharma, artha, kama, mokqa) may compose 
a kavya as faultless as possible after having studied 
what is necessary for it. 

“For, the fine formation of speech derived from 
the acknowledged sastras (dealing with the correct 
formation) of word and sentence, is the fruit oj 
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the learned ones and well-formed speech, on the other 
hand, matures a splendid kavya.” 

M a m m a t a’ s statements about this matter 
may be quoted, as they contain some interesting 
details. KavyaprakUsa 1-2: 

Kavyam yasase ‘rthakrte vyavaharavide sivetarakgataye, 

sadyah paranirvrtaye kantasammitatayopadeSayuje. 

The Vftti thereon runs thus : 

“ The composition of a kavya leads to fame, to 
wealth, to understanding of all worldly business, to 
removal of all sorts of evils, to immediate or later 
pleasure joined with an instruction similar to that, 
which may be given by a beloved woman 5 ).” 

“ Fame, as in the case of Kalidasa and others, 
wealth in the case of Dhavaka etc. from king Harsa, 
understanding of all wordly business for kings etc., 
removal of all sorts of evils, as in the case of Mayflra 
etc. from the Sun etc. The crown, however, of all 
is the complete pleasure, which is caused by the 
taste of rasa and which takes away all other senti- 
ments.’’ 

The last words show that no little progress has 
been made in judging poetry: the last cause, why a 
good kavya is a course of untroubled joy and plea- 
sure, is the rasa, the poetic sentiment, which is the 
strong quintessence of all poetry. Regarding the 
matter from this point of view Maramafa continues 
to show in which respect poetry differs from other 
kinds of literary compositions: 

5 This stanza is quoted by Mallinatha in the beginning 
of his commentaries to the five mahakavyas . 


vi 
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“ By the fact that in the kavya word and sense 
(Sabdartha) recede into the background, the unfolding 
of the single parts of the rasa is placed into the fore- 
ground. Thereby the kavya differs, on the one hand, 
from the sciences as Veda etc., where the word forms 
the main part, like the (command) of a king ( prabhu - 
sammita), and, on the other, differs from the mere 
narrative literature as the Purdnas etc., where the 
main part is the sense, in the manner of (an instruc- 
tion) from a friend (suhj't-sammita). Thus, the kavya 
is the work of a poet who is skilled in presenting a 
matter in a manner that goes far beyond the common 
way. As a beloved woman by means of her graceful 
attraction (rasa) gains (her lover’s) interest (and so 
may get from him what she wishes), in the same way 
the kavya presents instruction in a fitting manner 
both for the poet and the knowing ones (the hearers 
of the kavya), an instruction similar to that of Kama 
and not to that of Ravaiia. Therefore one should use 
the utmost endeavour with respect to the kavya."* 
Mammata here gives a few more details about 
the matter in question than his predecessors did, 
regarding poetry from a higher standpoint. The 
ideas he speaks of in a certain degree belong already 
to the question as to the real nature of poetry and 
to the definition of the kavya. 


6 The Ekavati, which generally is based on the Kavya- 
prakasa, has borrowed these similes from Mammata in the 
verses 1, 3-6. 



THE CAUSES OF THE KAVYA 
AND THE POET 

Scholars agree, as we have seen, that a good 
kavya produces many desirable effects for both the 
author and the hearer. They agree also that these 
effects can only be expected from the composition 
of a good kavya. Thus, the question of the kavya- 
'phala (effects of poetry) is connected with that of the 
kavyakarana (causes of poetry). In other words, how 
should the poet ( kavi ) be? Going into the treatment 
of this matter it cannot be avoided to take up some 
things here which strictly speaking belong to the 
preceding chapter, where the effects of poetry were 
spoken of, but Bliamaha does not, as mentioned 
before, separate kavyaphala and kavyakarana strictly. 

Right at the beginning of his work he says (I, 
3-5) : 

“ What liberality is to the poor, what skill (in 
using weapons) is to the coward, what cleverness 
is to the ignorant, that very same is knowledge of 
the Sastra to a man who is no kavi (by nature). 

What is wealth without good conduct, what is 
night without the moon, what is ability in speech 
without being a good kavi. 1 

' Even the untalented ones are able to study the 
Sastra with the aid of the instruction of the teacher, 

i This stanza (Bhamaha i, 4) is quoted as an example 
for the arthalamkara Vinakti in Ruyyaka’s Alarpkarasar- 
vasva p. 83. 
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but the kavya can be composed only by a man who 
possesses the pratibhH (the working genius)". 

Not everybody has the art of producing literary 
compositions, and one who is not endowed with it by 
nature can never learn it by studying the Sastra. 
The innate genius is called pratibha, verbatim the 
‘ beaming of the ideas.’ 

On this occasion Bhamaha speaks of the effects 
of good poetry (I, 6-8) : 

“Even when those who have produced a good liter- 
ary composition go to heaven, their body, which con- 
sists of the kavya, remains pure and pleasent (on the 
earth). 

And as long as the poet’s fame, everlasting, fills 
heaven and earth, so long the poet, who has done 
good work, attains the celestial abode. 

One who, therefore, longs for fame that will last as 
long as the world will remain, may endeavour to com- 
pose a kavya after having studied all that the Jcavi 
should know.” 

There is no doubt that the genius is the conditio 
sine qua non for the poet; but there are, on the other 
hand, some other things not less necessary. BhS- 
maha deals with them in the verses 9-11: 

sabdaS chando’ bhidhanartha itihasaSrayah kathah, 

loko yuktih kalafi ceti mantavyah kavyayonayah*. 

Sabdabhidheye vijnaya krtva tadvidupasanam, 

vilokySnyanibandhamfi ca karyah kavyakriyadarah. 

2 With respect to the text of this verse, the end of which 
is not given in the edition of Bhamaha, see the notes to 
Rajafekhara's Kavyamlmaipsa p. 8, The first line is found 
in the Dhvanyalokalocana p, io. 
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sarvatha pad am apy ekam na nigadyam avadyavat, 

vilak§mana hi kavyena duhsuteneva nindyate. 

“(The doctrine of the) word, 3 metre, sense of the 
words, 4 stories which are based on the itihasas, the 
(knowledge of) world (ly affairs), suitability, 5 and 
the arts, all these are held to be the foundations of 
the kavya . 

After having made oneself acquainted with (the 
doctrine of) word and sense, after having devoted one- 
self to the teaching of the masters who know that, and 
finally, after having studied the compositions of othor 
poets one should endeavour to make a kavya. 

One should never utter a word which contains 
something blamable, for on account of a kavya that 
shows bad features one is blamed as on account of 
a bad son.” 

Bhamaha is very hard on the bad poet (1-12): 

“ The fact that a man is no kctvi does not impli- 
cate his d/iarma-lessness, his illness, or oven his 

3 The doctrine of the word is the grammar ( sabdanu 
hasatia ); see Vamana I, 3, 4. 

4 The author apparently means the knowledge of the 
dictionaries; cf., below, Vamana I, 3, 5: abhidhanakomt padti- 
rthaniscayali . An interpretation different from this is pre- 
sented by Udbhata in his (not yet edited) commentary to 
BhSmaha (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 405, 
note 2): mb dun am abhidhanam adhivyaparo mukhyo 
gunavrtti '8 ca. Trivedi remarks: Should it not be explained 
as abhidhanam abhidhavyaparah upalaksanam idarn tena 
laksanavyafi/anayor api grahanam\ity arthah? For Bhamaha 
is not dhvatryabhavavadl, one who does not believe in the 
existence of the suggested meaning. " 

5 Then things are to be considered in a suitable way. 
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punishment. But the state of a bad poet is called 
the embodied death itself by the knowing ones.” 

The postulate which are laid down by Bh&maha 
are taken up by Dandin, only a little more preg- 
nantly. We read in kavyadarsa 1-103 : 

naisargiki ca pratibha srutam ca bahu nirmalam, 

amandaS cabhiyogo’syah karanam kavyasampadah 

“Innate talent, great and profound scholarship, 0 
uninterrupted practice 6 7 are the cause of that success 
of the kavya.” 

In the next verses, however, Dandin proceeds to 
contradict his predecessor in an important point. In 
the opinion of Bhamaha the pratibha (genius) is a 
necessary condition without which a kavya can by no 
meaDs be composed. Dandin denies this statement 
altogether by declaring I, 104, 105: 

“If there is not to be found the wonderful genius, 
which is connected with impressions from preceding 
births, then, notwithstanding, the vac (Goddess of, 
Speech) presents some favour, when worshipped by 
scholarship and effort. 

Therefore those who strive for fame should put 
aside idleness and continually and intensively serve 
the Goddess of Speech. Even if there is but small 
talent for poetry a man who shows energy can enjoy 

6 The vytti runs: bahu anekam chandovyakaranakoaa- 
kalacaturvargagajaturagakhadgadilaksanatmakam ity arthah. 
Nirmalam sadupadesena nihsandehamadhigatya samyak- 
pariSllitam ity arthah, Premacandra has taken the first part 
from the commentary of the Kavyaprakasa. 

7 Commentary: kavyajhopadehena paunahpunyena pra- 
vrttih. 
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himself in the company of the learned ones.” 

These statements illustrate very lucidly the man- 
ner of Dandin’s polemic against Bhamaha. Also 
with respect to things about which there should not 
be a doubt and which are ackowledged by all the 
later writers ou alamkdra the author of the Katya,' 
darUa presents a view opposite to that of Bhamaha. 
This oppostion seems to have its last reason in some 
personal dislike against a rival. 

The matter is treated much more exhaustively by 
V a m a n a. His words are not without a certain 
originality. General reflections about the Jcavi open 
the second adhyaya of the first book. Vamana knows 
two sorts of poets: 

arocakinah satrnabhyavaharinas ca kavayah 

“There are poets who suffer from want of appetite 
and there are poets who eat even grass .” 8 

As the vftti explains, these terms are used in a 
metaphorical sense . 9 The first group of poets is 
very difficult to please in all that appertains to 
poetics. Composing a Icavya they proceed with the 
greatest diligence. They discriminate accurately be- 

8 In RajaSekhara's Kavyavftmamsa these words are 
attributed to an author Mahgala by name. We read (p. 14): 
"te ca dvidha' rocakinah satrnabhyavaharinah ca” iti Afaiiga- 

lah. “kavayo’ pi bhavanti” iti Vamanlyah “tatra 

vivekinah purve tadvipantas tu tatonantarah ” iti Vamaril- 
V<i\. Nothing is known with regard to this Mahgala, nor can 
I find his name in any of the works of the alamkarikas. Two 
verses of his are quoted in the SaduktikarriMinrta, p. 290, as 
is shown by the editor of the Kavyamlmanisu. 

9 arocakisatjnabhyavaharisabdau ganarthau. 
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tween what is fit and what is not fit. The second 
group, on the other hand, does not differentiate good 
from bad. In other words : the one is vivekin, and 
the other avivekin (discriminating and not discrimi- 
nating). 1 0 Only the former class of poets are worth 
being instructed on account of their being endowed 
with the ability of discriminating (I, 2, 2: purve 
sisya vivekitvat), whilst the other should not be in- 
structed, because they cannot discriminate (I. 2, 3 : 
netare tadviparyayat). 11 The sastra is not made 
for all : for the second group of poets it will be of no 
advantage (I. 2, 4: na tastram adravyesu arthavat), 
as the nut which is employed for clarifying muddy 
water is by no means able to clarify a swamp (I, 2, 5: 
na katakam pahkaprasadandya ). 1 2 

The so-called kdvyakaram is the subject of the 
third adliyuya of the same book. We meet the same 
subjects which are with but slight variations dealt 
with by all dlamkarikas. Vjimana calls them kSvyd- 
ngas. There are, he says, three kdvydngas: the world 

io ko’ sav arthah? vivekitvam avivekitvam iti. 
i x tadviparyayad avivecanasllatvat. 

1 2 With the nut of the kataka tree the sides of vessels 
were rubbed, by which procedure the unclean elements of the 
water were said to segregate on the sides. Cf. Manu vi, 67: 
phalam katakavrksasya yady apy ambuprasada- 
kam, na namagrahanad eva tasya vari prasldati. 

Kalidasa mentions the kataka nut in a simile in his 
Ma lavikagn i nt itra II. 8: 

mando’ py amandatlm eti samsargena vipascitali, 
pankacchidah phalasyeva nikasenavilain payah. 

It is often spoken of, too, in the works on medicine. 
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( loka ), the sciences ( yidyas ), and matters of various 
kinds (praklrna). 

It need not be proved that the stories told in the 
poem must be probable or possible, that they must 
agree with the rules valid for this world (I, 3, 2: 
lokavyttam lokah). 

Then, the poet must possess the knowledge of the 
sciences, which are enumerated in I, 3, 3: 

sabdasmrtyabhidhanakosacchandovicitikalakamasastrada- 
ndanltipurva vidyah. 

“ These are the sciences : grammar, dictionary, 
prosody, the doctrines of the arts, the doctrine of 
love, the doctrine of politics, and others.” 

Sabdasmi'ti is identical with vydkarana. From 
the grammar the poet learns the correctness of speech 
(4: sabdasmyteh sabdasuddhih). 13 

The dictionary gives security with regard to the 
sense (5: abhidlianakosdt padarthaniheayah). 

The doctrine of prosody takes away the doubts 
which arise regarding metre (6: cliandoviciter vytta- 
sammyacchedah ). 1 4 

The kalahastras give information about the arts 
(7: kalatidstrebhyafy kaldtattvasyci samvit). The vptti 
mentions singing (gita), dancing ( nrtya ), painting 

1 3 sabdasrnrteh vyakarandt sabddndm nuddhih mdhutvani- 
tscayah kartavyah. 

14 In the KavySdarsa (I. 12) and the Kdvyamlmanisd 
the term prosody is also rendered by the word chandoviciti, 
and in other works one will find the same. Therefore the 
hypothesis, according to which the term chandoviciti in the 
Kdvyddarm does not denote prosody generally, but a work 
thereon, composed by Dandin, is incorrect. 

vii 
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(extra). Apparantly there existed compendiums with 
regard to the arts referred to. 

From the kamasastra one gets the knowledge of 
the usages respecting love (8: kamamstratah kamo- 
pacarasya [sayxmt]). 

The compendium of politics which by the vvtti is 
named arthaSastra 15 shows in which cases the sixfold 
way in foreign affairs should be adopted or avoided 
(9: dandanlter nayapanayayoh [sawmi]). 16 The 
knowledge of the arthamsbra is of importance, because 
the intrigues of the plot are founded upon it. 1 7 

In I, 3, 11 we are told which matters are included 
in the subject praklma. 

“(Under) Miscellaneous matters (must be under- 
stood) knowledge of examples, practice, reverence 
for the masters, careful examination, talent, and close 
attention.” 

Knowledge of examples is intimate acquaintance 
with the already existing kavyas (12: tatra kavya- 
paricayo lahyajnatvam ). 1 8 

15 The Arthamstra by Kautilya is very likely meant. 

16 tatra ijacjgunyasya yathavat prayogo nayah tadviparl- 
to* panayah nahi tav avijftaya nayakapratinayakayor vrttam 
sakyam kavye nibandhum. 

17 Vrttih: itihasadih itivrttam kavyasarirani tasya kutilat- 
vam tato dandanlteh aballyasadiprayogavyutpattimulatvat 
tasyah, — This, in the first place, is valid for the drama, but it 
has already been mentioned before that the theories of the 
drama were to a great extent transferred to the kavya in the 
widest sense of the word. 

18 anyesam kavyesu paricayo laksyajhatvam. tato hi 
kavyabandhasya vyutpattir bhavati. 
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Abhiyoga is the practice which is to be gained 
if one, by way of trial, composes kavyas, or, at least, 
fragments of a kavya (13: kavyabandhodyamo ’ bhi- 
yogali). 

Reverence for the masters is the willing obedience 
to the teachers, when they give instruction with 
regard to kavya (14: kavyopadetaguruSufri'usanani 
vi'ddhaseva). 

Avetyana is the exact examination, whether a 
certain word should be used or not (15: padadhano- 
ddharo/niom aveksanm). 

In commenting upon this siitra Vamana also 
mentions another term, kavyapaka which is of more 
importance than appears at first sight. The author 
says: 

“ As long as the mind is uncertain, (the process 
of) taking or avoiding (of words) exists : but when a 
word is absolutly fixed, then speech is complete. 

When the words have come to that state that 
they no longer admit of being altered, then this is 
called Ripeness of words by those who are expert in 
the employment of words (in compositions).” 19 

YSmana mentions kavyapaka a second time, at 
the end of the third adhikaraiia , which contains the 
definition of the gutias. He quotes three verses (atra 
slokaK ) ; the first two are the following: 

“When the gutias are entirely clear, one speaks of 
ripeness of the kavya ; and it is compared with the 
ripeness of the mango. 

19 This is quoted in RajaSekhara’s Kavyamltnarp,sa with 
some variations. See Below, 
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A kavya which is endowed with correctly formed 
nouns and verbs, but where the gutuns of the sense 
are bad, is like the ripe vpitaka fruit: people dislike 
it.” 

This ripeness of Tcavya we will meet again later 
on, when we deal with what Rajasekhara has to say 
on the nature of the poet. Here we only wish to 
draw attention to the fact that kavyapdka is never 
mentioned in one of Vamana’s sutras , but only in the 
verses of the commentary, It is a matter of interest 
that the vrtti goes a good deal farther than the 
explanation of the sutras requires. 

Talent is the germ of poetry (1G : kavitmlijairi 
pratibhanam). This pratibhcina (which, of course, 
is identical with the pratibha of Bharnaha) is an 
inborn talent and a mental impression, the last cause 
of which lies in a former existence. With regard 
to this definition Vatnana appears to be influenced 
by Kavyadarsa II, 104. Without the pratibhcina 
literary composition cannot be produced, or, if a man 
nevertheless tries to do so, the effect will only be 
ridiculous. 30 

By avadhana the attention is meant which is 
directed to the one and only end, the faultless per- 
fection of a kavya (17: cittaikagryam avadhancm ). 21 

20 kavitvasya bijam kavitvabljam. janmantaragatasam- 
skaravisesah kascit. yasmad vina kavyam na nispadyate 
nispannam vavahasayatanam syat. 

21 cittasyaikagryam bahyarthanivrttih tad avadhanam. 
avahitam hi cittam arthan paSyati. Cf. KavyamlmarpsS 
p. ii : manasa ekagrata samadhih. samahitam cittam arthan 
PaSyati, 
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To these definitions the following slttras give 
some supplementary explanations, which are of some 
interest on account of their originality: YSmana 
declares that the perfect attention depends on two 
things: place and time (18: tad [avadhanani] deiaka - 
labhyam). The most suitable way for the compo- 
sition of a kdvya is to do it in loneliness (19: vivikto 
desah), the most suitable time is the fourth (the last) 
part of the night (20: ratriyamas turlyah kdlah), that 
is according to our idea, the early morning. The 
commentary Kamadhenu refers to a couple of pas- 
sages in the kavyas : Kalidasa says in BaghuvairiSa 
xvii, 1 : 

paScimad yaminlyamat prasadam iva cetana, 
and Magha in fitiupalavadha II. 6: 

gahanam apararatrapraptabuddhiprasadah, 
kavaya iva mahlpaS cintayanty arthajatam. 
Comparing the words of Vamana with those of 
his predecessors it appears that the author depends 
on Bhamaha. This one, however, is new, namely, 
that the points the knowledge of which is necesseary 
for the poet are considered under three headings: 
loka, vidyd, and praklrm. This subdivision, how- 
ever, is by no means good, for the most important 
point, the pratibhdna, which should be named in 
the first place, is enumerated under the miscellanea, 
as if it were something subordinate, though YSmana 
himself holds the pratibhd to be the very germ of 
poetry. We need not be astonished that this divi- 
sion of Vamana’s is not referred to in later works on 
alantMra. 

The various points art, as mentioned before, for 
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the greater part the same as those which Bha- 
raaha considered necessary to anyone who wishes to 
beoome a good kavi. Bhamaha had also taught that 
the poet must be familiar with wordly business 
( loka ); that knowledge of the grammar (Bhamaha : 
iabda, Vamana : iabdasmrti), of dictionaries (abhi- 
dhanartha, abhidhanako&a), of prosody (chandas, 
chandoviciti), of the arts (kala) must be assumed for 
the kavi. The sciences of love ( karaafsastra ) and of 
politics (dandanlti, or, as it is called in the vftti, 
artliaSastra) are added by Vamana. Among the 
points mentioned under the title prakirita Vamana’s 
lakqyajmtva corresponds to Bhamaha’s vilokyanya- 
nibandhan j abhiyoga to kavyakriyadarah ; vrd- 
dhaseva to kftva tadvidupasanam ; avelcsaiia to the 
idea expressed by Bhamaha in I, 11. Pratibhana is 
the same as pratibhd. Knowing very well that poetry 
is only possible when there is pratibha, Bhamaha 
opens his discussions with this point. Though Va- 
mana is of the same opinion with regard to pratibha, 
because he calls it the germ of poetry, he mentions 
this most important factor only by the way, as it 
were, under the title of praklrtia. The avadhana, 
which Vamana then speaks of is not mentioned by 
BhSmaha, but it is not very different from aveksana. 
On the other hand, we do not find Bhamaha’s yukti 
nor his itihasa&rayafy kathaji in Vamana’s sutra, which 
last subject is of still more importance. In the vrtti 
to sutra 10, however, these kathas are considered 
by Vamana as kavyaSarira ; so they are not, strictly 
speaking, a karatia for the poet, but for the founda- 
tions of the kdvya itself. 
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The ideas of Vamana only rarely met with ack- 
nowledgment by the later writers on poetics, who 
more or less dealt with the matter in a way similar 
to Bhamaha and Dag4in. Udbhata in his book 
on the alarpkaras has no occasion to touch this 
fundamental question, but R u d r a t a refers to the 
KavyadarSa, when he declares in the Kavyalairikara 
I, 14 ; 

tasyasaranirasat saragrahanac ca carunah karane, 

tritayam idatn vyapriyate saktir vyutpattir abhyasah. 

“ To avoid the unbeautiful and to take the beauti- 
ful there must be these three things for the composi- 
tions of a good Qcavya) : talent, scholarship, and 
practice." 

These terms Sakti, vyutpatti, and abhyasa are 
apparently chosen only for the reason that he does 
not wish to copy Dagclm verbatim. 

In I, 15 we are informed as to what must be 
understood by sakti : 

manasi sada susamadhini visphuranam anekadhabhidheyasya, 
aklistani padani ca vibhanti yasyam asau Saktih. 

“ When in a well-concentrated mind many ways, 
ideas, and words, which are not worn out, spring 
forth, it is called sakti. 1 ' 

Thus sakti is but another word for pratibhti, 
which is used in the Kavyadarfa. It seems, how- 
ever, that Rudrata in the term sakti includes a little 
more than the mere pratibha , or poetical talent, 
namely also some thing contained in , 6ruta > , for Sakti 
does not refer only to the idea or the sense (abhidheya) 
which the poet whishes to express, but also to 
the bearer of the idea, the word. That in this con- 
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nection pada is synonymous with sabda and does 
not mean the sentence ( vakya ) is shown by its 
standing in contrast to adhidheya. In the following 
stanzas the quality of sakti is illustrated : 

pratibhety aparair udita sahajotpadya ca sa dvidha bhavati, 
puipsa saha jatatvad anayos tu jyayasl sahajS. 
svasyasau samskare param aparam mrgayate yato hetum, 
utpadya tu kathamcid vyutpattya janyate paraya. 

“ The sakti, named by others as pratibha, is two- 
fold; innate and to be acquired. Among these two 
sorts the innate (sakti) is the better one on account 
of its being produced together with the man. 

For that (innate sakti) only seeks for its further 
accomplishment another cause; but the second sakti 
is with some difficulty to be produced only by the 
highest accomplishment itself.” 

Thereby the author wishes to say that the innate 
sakti , though through the sarnskctra existing as such, 
must yet undergo in some way or another a certain 
development from outside, if it is to be useful for 
the special purpose of composing a kclvya. This is 
in accordance with the above stated fact that in 
Rudrata’s sakti something which strictly belongs 
to the term ( sruta' is already contained. The 
second kind of Sakti, on the other hand, being not 
yet in existence, must be produced and has thus to 
seek a primary cause. 

Apparently the mode of Rudrata’s treatment of 
the Sakti is an attampt to remove the inaccuracy 
with which the pratibha is dealt with in the Kavya - 
t larSa. The naisargiki pratibha of Daijdin is of 
course the same as the sahaja Sakti of Rudrata, and 
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cannot thus be substituted by another element as is 
done in the Kaoyadarsa I. 104, 105. Thus the sahaja 
sakti is set in contrast by Rudrata to the utpadya 
sakti. Strictly speaking, however, Rudrata is no 
more right than Daiidin. The matter in question is 
treated in a satisfactory way only by Sham aha. 
Vyut patti is thus defined by Rudrata, I, 18; 19: 

“ Vyutpatti , in the more limited sense, is the 
correct distinction between what is suitable and what 
is not suitable, on account of the knowledge of 
prosody, grammar, the arts, worldly business, the 
word, and the sense of the word. 

But in the wider sense, is there anything to be 
found in the world at all, whether that should be 
expressed (the word), which may not become an 
element of the kavya ? Therefore this {vyutpatti in 
the wider sense) is the knowledge of everything.” 

Only an illustration, not a definition, is given with 
regard to the third question, the abhyasa ; 22 I. 20: 

“A learned and talented man should, after having 
studied all branches of human understanding, under 
the guidance of a good poet and an expert man con- 
tinually, by day and night, practise (the composition 
of) the kavya.” 

As Rudrata is wholly influenced by his predecessors, 
so also Mammata presents no new ideas in saying. 

“ Talent {sahti), exprience {nipunata) with respect 
to the world, the iastra, the kavyas, etc., and practice 
{abhyasa) based upon the instruction (by a teacher) 
who is expert in the kavya, are the (three) causes for 
a kavya ” 

22 Namisadhu: abhyaso lokaprasiddha eva. 

• •• 

V11J 
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Sakti, which term is apparently taken from the 
Kaoyalarflkara of Kudra(a, is again identified with 
Bhamaha’s pratibha. It may be considered, says 
the author in the commentary, as the germ of kavi- 
tva, without which nobody is able to compose a 
kaoya , if he does not wish to produce something to 
be laughed at 93 . This last note Mammata has 
borrowed from Vamana 94 . 

Nipunata comprises the knowledge of all the 
poet should understand, as the business of the world, 
prosody, grammar, the dictionary, the arts, the so- 
called caturvarga ( dharma , artha , kama, moksa), 
the sastras, which deal with elephants, horses, chari- 
ots, weapons etc. Finally one must be well acquain- 
ted with the lcavyas already in existence 95 . 

Supposing he is in possession of both sahti and 
nipumta, the disciple has, under the direction of a 
well-versed teacher, to practise composing Jcavyas. 

To show in which way the later alamkarilcas vary 
old and sanctioned ideas, the definitions and explana- 
tions of the older Vagbhata (12th century) may 
be given ( Vagbhafalamkara I, 3ff). 

“ The (innate) fancy {pratibha ) is the cause of the 
kavya, scholarship ( vyutpatti ) (is) its ornament, and 
practice (abhyasa) causes productiveness, so the first 
kavis have said.” 

23 Mammata says in his commentary : Saktih kavitvablja- 
rupah samskaravisesah yam vina kavyam na prasaret pra- 
srtam va upahasanlyam syat. 24 Cf. above p. 52. 

25 lokasya sthavarajangamatmakalokavrttasya aastranam 
chandovyakaranabhidhanakosakalacaturvargagajaturagakhad- 
gadilakganagranthanam kavyanam ca mahakavinibandhanam. 
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(Pratibhi) 

“ The (innate) fancy of the good poet, which lets 
the use of clear 96 words be well understood and 
gives birth to a new tenor, is called pratibhd which 
is all pervading." 

(Vyutpatti) 

“The unique, tradition -based knowledge of the 
system, of words, of (the trivarga) d/tarma 97 , artha, 
and kama, of politics 98 , of love, etc., is named 
vyutpatti." 

(Abhyxsa) 

“ The assiduous devotion, which by the aid of 
the teachers is to be manifested with respect to 
the arrangement of a kavya, is called dbhyaso. i. A 
way whereby one can come to it will now be told. 

With a series of words which (by form) sustains 
the beauty of the structure, but has not yet any (new) 
tenor, one can make oneself acquainted with all sorts 
of metre with the view of employing them in the kavya. 

Through combinations (of sounds) one should 
form a length at the end of the word, one should 
not suppress the visargas, one should avoid bad 
sandhis; these are the ways which produce the 
beauty of the structure.” 

The making of heavy vowels by conjuncture with 
the following word perfects, says the commentary, 
a stability of the structure and the visargas produce 
the guita called ojas. 

26 The commentary explains prasanna by aklirta, 

27 Commentary: dharmasastram agamah. 

28 Commentary: arthaSastram Canakyapranlto rajanlti- 
granthah. 
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Vagbhata gives the following examples : 

Site krpane vidhrte tvaya ghore rane kpte, 

nradhisa ksitipa bhltya vana eva gata javat. 

“ 0 king, when in the horrible battle you draw 
your sword, then the enemies run from fear quickly 
into the forest.” 

There we have the above mentioned faults : the 
words stand there one by one, so that the structure 
becomes very loose. The harshness can be avoided, 
if the poet would produce heavy syllables by con- 
tractions. Further the visarga in ksitipa is sup- 
pressed. If it were uot, (by placing after ksitipa 
another word than bhltya) then the guna ojas, in 
this very case of a peculiar effect, would be taking 
place. Finally a bad (though no false) sandhi lies 
in nradhUa, 

Now Vagbhata speaks of the tenor : 

“ If the construction of a new tenor will not 
succeed because the pupil does not possess enough 
experience as yet, he should endeavour also in the 
conversations to become able to find out a new 
tenor,” 99 

After having illustrated this statement with an 
example, the author touches the question of borrow- 
ing from other poets. 

“Forming the poetical combination of the tenor 
of the compositions of other poets may be (some sort 
of) exercise. It is, however, not very fair, because 
the poet thereby becomes a thief. 

29 arthasamkalanatattvam arthasya abhidheyasya samka- 
lanatattvam samghatanarahasyam padyabandhavidhilaksanam 
samkathasv api parasparalapesv apy abhyasyet. 
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Only in the samasya 80 the borrowing from other 
kdvyas becomes a merit rather for the poet, for then 
he produces a new tenor, which combines with the 
tenor of the (prior poem)." 

To some other things, which are of advantage to 
the poet, the author draws attention in the next 
stanza : 

manahprasattih pratibha pratahkalo’ bhiyogita, 

anekaSastradaraitvam ity arthalokahetavah. 

“ Clearness of mind, fancy, early morning, prac- 
tice, acquaintance with the numerous idstras: these 
are the causes for finding the tenor.” 

The term jw'dtahkdla shows the influence of 
Vamann, but with the exception of that the old 
trinity pratibha, vyutpatti, and abhyasa is preserved, 
the words vyutpatti and abhyasa being taken, pro- 
bably, from the Kavyalarrikara of Rudrata. 

RSjasekhara deals very exhaustively with 
the matter in question in his Kdvyamlmdmid. Only 
some of his ideas can be stated here. According to 
him there are two sorts of disciples: the buddhimat 
and the ciharyabuddhi. These terms appear to have 
been borrowed from Kautilya’s Arthaidstra 81 . The 
buddhimat is a man whose mind of itself follows the 
iastra ( yasya nisarqatah idstram anudhdvati buddhih 
sah buddhiman), whilst the buddhi of the aharya- 
buddhi is educated by the occupation with the iastra 
( yasya ca iastrabhydsah samskurute buddhim asdv 

30 A sort of poetry where the poet has to complete a 
stanza the beginning of which is given. 

31 1,17: buddhiman aharyabuddhir, 

durbuddhir iti punaravifegah, 
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(iharyabuddhih). The buddhi is of three kinds: re- 
ferring to smrti (remembrance of past things), to 
mati (understanding of present things), and to prajna 
(knowledge of future things). This threefold buddhi 
is the helper ( upakartri ) of the kavi. The' main 
peculiarity of both the buddhimat and the dharya- 
buddhi is the devotion to a good teacher (sugurupa- 
sand). 

When anyone composes a kdvya , then, in the 
opinion of Syamadeva , 33 says Rajasbkhara, the 
poet’s samadhi i.e. the concentration of the mind of 
one subject ( ekagrata ) begins to work, but according 
to Mangala 34 the abhyasa, or uninterrupted practice 
must be considered as the chief requisite for the 
poet. Abhyasa is defined as avicchedena Silanam. 
The author of the Kdvyamimdmsd replies that sama- 
dhi is the interior and abhyasa the exterior effort, 
and that these two together bring the sakti (the 
active power) into prominence ( udbhasayalah ), and 
this sakti is the sole source of poetry. 

Then the author explains the relation between 
sakti on the one, and pratibha and vyutpatti on the 
other hand. The two functions, or objects of pratibha 
and vyutpatti, have the sakti as their agens or sub- 
ject 84 ). In other words: only if there is hakti, 

Sisymino dharmarthav upalabhate 
canutisthati ca buddhiman. 
upalabhamano nanutisthaty ahSryabuddih, 
apayanityo dharmarthave?l ceti durbuddhih. 

32 Nothing is known about this writer on alamkara. 

33 Another unknown alamkarika. 

34 Saktikartpke hi pratibhavyutpattikarmaijl. 
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pratibha, and vyutpatti then a kavya can be produ- 
ced 85 . From this it becomes clear that in the 
opinion of RajaSekhara sakti and pratibha are two 
quite different things and not synonyms, as is the 
case in Rudrata’s Kavyalariikara, and this idea of 
R3ja£ekhara seems to be a new one 80 . 

The author defines the pratibha as follows: 

“Pratibha is the (agens) which in a pleasant way 
makes the richness in words, the affluence of sense, 
the system of alatrikaras, the diction, and other 
things of this kind appear." 

For anybody who does not possess pratibha the rich- 
ness in words becomes invisible, but for the man who 
is endowed with it word and sense stand before his 
very eyes, as it were, even if he be blind 87 . The great 
poets, too, do not only see the things of this world 
about them, but with their intellectual eye see other 
countries, other continents, and are enabled to describe 
the deeds of the heroes of kathas. Then follow some 
illustrations taken from Kalidasa’s works 38 ). 

35 The author says baktasya pratibha saktasca vyutpadyate. 

36 That the term sakti was employed also by other scho- 
lars beside Rudrata as a synonym of pratibha is said by Raja- 
sekhara himself, on p. 16 of his work. After having quoted a 
stanza from the Dhvanyaloka, where sakti means “genius,” the 
author says: sakti'saktas cay ant upacaritah pratibhane varltate: 
“the word sakti is here used metaphorically for pratibhana." 

37 As in the case of Medhavirudra (without doubt the 
famous writer on poetics, who is referred to already by 
Bhamaha) and Kumaradasa iyato M edhavirudra-Kwnarada- 
sadayo jatyandhah kavayali 'srUyante). 

38 Rajasekhara illustrates desantaravyavahara, dvlpaa- 
taravyavahara, kathapurugavyavahara; he gives another ex- 
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Pratibha has a twofold aspect, being Jcarayitri 
and bhavayitrl. This division though not be found 
in any of the older dlarrikdrika’ $ works, must have 
been discussed in a similar way before Rajasekhara, 
as the author in his further explanations mentions 
the views of other scholars, among whom Syamadeva 
is quoted by name. 

The former term ( Jcarayitri ) can be translated by 
“creative,” but it is difficult to find an English equiv- 
lent as regards the latter. We may render it provis- 
ionally by “discriminative” 39 . This classification im- 
plies a difference between kavitva and bhdvikatva 40 ). 

Regarding the former kind of pratibha, Rajase- 
khara says (p. 12: haver upakurvdnd kdrayitri ) “the 
creative pratibha helps the poet.” It helps the 
poet when occupied with the composition of the 
k a v y a, its structure, its embellishment, and every 
thing which is connected with it. Kdrayitri, then, 
refers to the outer part of the work. This pratibha 

ample to illustrate the adi of desadvipantarakathapuruHadi, 
The examples are respectively from Sakuntala Vll, 42; 
Raghuvamsa VI, 57 ; Kumdrasainbhava III, 67; Raghuvamsa 
VI. 82. 

39 This is the rendering by Dr. De, who has been 
kind enough to give me very valuable explanations concern- 
ing Rajasekhara’s treatment of Karayitrl and bhavayitrl, 
in a letter dated Nov. 23rd 1922. 

40 Dr. De draws my attention to the fact, that this 
distinction (Kavitva and bhavakatvd) has a resemblance to 
that between Imagination and Fancy made by the early 19th 
century Romantic critics in England. Consequently the 
terms Karayitrl and bhavayitrl can also be rendered by 
"imaginative” and "fanciful.” 
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is also threefold: sahaja (innate), aharfiH (to be 
grasped), and aupadeiikl (to be taught). The first 
comes from another existence and has need of only 
small cultivation in the present birth; the second is 
based, too, on former existence, but requires great 
cultivation in the present existence and becomes 
manifest by practice in this birth; the third can be 
acquired only by instruction from mantra and tantra 
etc., in this world 41 . It need not be pointed out 
that Vamana’s and Dandin’s ideas turn up here, 
though not in the old form, because also the 
bhavayitrl pratibha was meant by those scholars. 

With reference to this trinity Rajasekhara declares 
that there are three sorts of poets (kam), who are 
called sarasvata, abhasaka , and aupadesika. This 
trinity, again, refers to the above described three 
kinds of kavi, viz. buddhimat, aharyabuddhimat , and 
durbuddhi. It is evident that the s drasvatakavi is 
the best poet. 

The latter kind of pratibha is called bhavayitrl , 
with regard to which Rajasekhara says: 

bhavakasyopakurvana bhavayitrl. sa hi kaveh sramam 
abhiprayain ca bhavayati. 

“The discriminative pratibha, helps the discrimi- 
nation, for it brings into effect the poet’s effort and 
intention.” 

In other words, this pratibha, helps the poet’s 

41 Janmantarasainskarapeksinl sahaja, janmasaipskara- 
yoniraharya, mantratanatradyupadesaprabhava aupadeSikl. 
aihikena kiyatapi samskarena prathamam tani sahajeti vyapa- 
disanti, mahata punaraharya. aupadesikyah punar aihika eva 
upadeakalah, aihika eva samskarakalah. 
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thinking, imagination, or intention 43 , 
whilst the former helps him in the act of composing 
the kavya, Karayitrl, then, refers to the outer part 
of the work, whilst bhavayitri has nothing to do with 
outward forms, whatever they may be, but creates 
the inner value of the poem from within. “Through 
this bhavayitri pratibha ,” the author continues, “the 
poet’s tree of work becomes fruitful, otherwise it 
would be barren.” 43 . 

There are, however, some scholars who do not 
acknowledge the distinction between karayitrl and 
bhavayitri , because the kavi is a bhavaka, and the 
bhavaka is a kavi, 4i and they say: 

pratibhataratamyena pratistha bhuvi bhuridha, 

bhavakas tu kavih prayo na bhajaty adhamam dasam. 

“In the world stability (of fame) is of many kinds 
according to the degree of pratibha. The bhavaka, 
however, being a poet, generally does not occupy 
an inferior position.” 

“No, says Kalidasa, the state of a bhavaka is dif- 
ferent from the state of a kavi , and the state of a kavi 
from the state of a bhavaka, on account of a difference 
in their nature as well as their scope. It is said: 

One is able to compose words (a kavya), the other 
only to hear them. Your intelligence, fortunate in 
both cases, makes us wonder. For, in one object 
there are not met with all excellent qualities toge- 

42 It produces the “Sohanen,” as the German term 
would be. 

43 taya khalu phalitah kaver vyaparatarur anyatha so 
vake£l syat. 

44 Dr. De would prefer bhavuka instead of bhavaka 
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ther: one stone produces the gold, the other is able 
to test it." 

■After having pointed out that the bhavaka need 
not necessarily be a kavi at the same time, and that 
therefore a strict distinction between both kavi and 
bhavaka should be made Rajasekara goes on to deal 
with the bhavaka. He says: 

“The (bhavakas) are of two kinds, those who suffer 
from want of appetite ( arocakinali ), and those who eat 
even grass (satrmbhyavahcirinah), says Mahgala. The 
kavis, too, says Vamana. The (bhavakas) are really of 
four kinds, says Yayavara, because they are matsarin 
(envious) and tattvabhinivesin (turning the mind to 
the truth) besides.” 

Then matsarins are rare, but the tattvdbhiniveHns 
are much rarer still. We shall, however, not treat 
the matter further here, as these statements of Raja- 
sekhara are of no great importance, being nothing 
more than some enlargements of the above described 
ideas of Vamana. 

After having dealt with the most important 
postulate for the kavi, the twofold pratibhd, Rajase- 
khara continues the subject in the fifth adhyaya by 
speaking of vyutpatti. 

The masters have said, the author begins, that 
vyutpatti is the state of one who knows many things 
( bahujhata ). According to Bdjasekhara, however, 
vyutpatti is the exact discrimination between what is 
suitable and what is not suitable (ucitdnucitaviveka). 

Now there arises the question: is prdtibhct or 
vyutpatti the better? In the opinion of Ananda 4 5 

45 Anandavafdhana. It is the only case where he is 
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it is pratibha, because it hides a fault which may 
spring from the poet’s non -vyutpatti, and: 
avyutpattikrto dosah Saktya saravriyate kaveh, 
yas tv aSaktikrtas tasya jhag ity evavbhasate* *. 

“A fault of the poet arisen from his non -vyutpatti 
is concealed by (the poet’s) Sakti 4 7 ; Bub a fault which 
is caused by the poet’s non -bakti is obvious at first 
sight.” 

Mangala, on the contrary, holds vyutpatti to be 
better, because vyutpatti wholly conceals a fault 
which the poet makes by not possessing pratibha. 
Rajasekhara endeavours to reconciliate these contrary 
views by declaring that both pratibha and vyutpatti 
must come together, and, when united, are both better 
( pratibhdvyut patti mithah samavete sreyasyau). 

After this brilliant “correction” of the masters’ 
view Rajasekhara pursues the subject a little 
further: One who is endowed with pratibha and 
vyutpatti is called “ kavi ”, and there are three sorts of 
kavi: mstrakavi, kdvyakavi, and ubhayakavi. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Syainadeva, the kdvyakavi 
is better than the sastrakavi, and ubhayakavi better 

referred to by name by RajaSekhara, and is important as 
regards chronology. 

46 Dhvanyalokalocana , uddyota iii to verse 6 (p. 137 in 
the edition of Kavyamiila No. 25). 

avyutpattikrto dosah Saktya samvriyate kaveh, 
yas tv aSaktikjtas tasya sa jhatity avabhasate. 

By the quotation of this stanza under the name of Ananda 
(vardhana) every doubt about the authorship of the vrtti is 
set aside. 

47 The term sakti is used here in the sense of pratibhana . 
Rajasekhara says: saktisabdab cayam upacaritdk pratibhane 
varttate. 
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than both sa&tra- and kavyakavi, which R&jasekhara 
denies, saying that in their own domain everyone of 
the three must be considered as the better, “as the 
r&jahayisa is not qualified to drink the beams of the 
moon nor the cakora to distinguish milk from water.” 
The Sastrakavi, according to his special education in 
the Sastras, “tears asunder ( vicchinatti )” the plenty 
of rasa in the kcivya , whilst the kavyakavi “loosens” 
the sense by the splendour ( vaicitrya ) of the diction 
( ukti ), even if it is hardly to be understood by logic. 
The ubhayakavi, as a matter of course, is better than 
the two others, supposing that he is well versed 
both in sastra and kcivya, and, consequently, Sastra- 
and kavyakavi help one to the other. The author 
warns against being partial 48 . 

Regarding the two sorts of kavi: Sastra- and kavya- 
kavi, Rajas'ekhara goes still farther, making divisions 
of both. This division is of no great interest and shows 
more the author’s pedantry than any progress in 
poetical matters. While the Sastrakavi is threefold 
(the first composes a Sastra , the second arranges a 
kcivya in the Sastras , and the third puts down the 
sense or tenor of the Sastra on the kcivya) there 
are eight groups of the kavyakavi : 1st. the racana- 
kavi; he attends especially to the sounds, 2nd. the 
sabdakavi; of whom again there are three sorts, viz. 
the namakavi , the dkhyatakavi and the namukhyata- 
kavi, who chiefly employ nouns, or verbs, or nouns 
and verbs respectively. 3rd. the arthakavi; he is 

48 yac chastrasamskarah kavyam anugfhnSti sastraika- 
pravanata tu nigjhnati, kavyasamskaro’ pi sastravakyapakam 
anurunaddhi Kavyaikaprayanata tu virunaddhi. 
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devoted to the manif’oldness of sense. 4th. the alani- 
karakavi (two sorts); he likes to show 6abda- and 
arthcilaijikaras. 5th. the uktikavi ; he demonstrates 
elegance of expression. 6th. the rasakavii his strength 
lies in the rasa. 7th. the margakavi ; he respects 
peculiarly the styles (rlti). 8th. the iastrakavi ; he 
manifests cleverness in scholarly matters. It need 
not be said that these divisions have scarcely any 
value in themselves, and therefore we will not give 
the examples the author quotes to illustrate the 
different kinds of poets. The sorts of poet named 
above are again divided into three kinds, the kanlyas, 
the madhyama, and the mahakavi according to 
whether they use only two or three, about five, or 
all gunas. The author then speaks of the ten con- 
ditions of the kavi, but we will not pursue the matter 
further here 4 9 . 

Finally Rajasekhara mentions ahhyasa , but main- 
ly to deal with another subject, the paka. He says 
that on account of practice (ahhyasa) the good 
poet’s speech becomes “ripe (paka)” 50 . As to the 
definition of paka there are different views (Mangala 
calls it parimma, and parinama is in his opinon the 
correctness regarding nouns and verbs 51 ). This, 
however, is not right. This last is identical with 

49 Under these new classes we find a mahakavi again, 
and besides him a kaviraja. 

50 Satatam abhyasavadatah sukaveh vakyam pakam 
ayati. 

51 “Kah punar ayam parinamah ” ity acaryah, “ Supam 
tinam ca srnvah saisa vyutpattih. The term srava is a little 
strange. Is it the hearing of the (correctly formed) nouns 
and verbs? 
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sausabdya 53 . According to other scholars paka is a 
firmness in the employment of the words (padani- 
vesani^kampatd). Here Rajasekliara quotes a stanza 
which we find in V&mana’s Kdoyalanikarasutravptti 
1, 3, 15 58 . Then the author mentions a similar 
opinion of the school of Vamana (Vdmaniydh), and 
quotes the second verse in the vrtti to Vamana 1, 3, 
15 54 . This, however, is also not correct, because 
this sort of paka according to Avantisundari (Raja- 
sekhara’s wife) is nothing else than asakti. 

In the opinion of Rajasekhara’s wife ripeness 
exists in such cases, where the very same subject is 
expressed in many ways and illustrated by the 
mahdkavis. In other words, when a poetical com- 
position is endowed with the rasa, then indeed, it is 
paka 5 5 . Paka therefore is far from being a quality 
of words, its province is rather the sense or the idea, 
or, still better, the way the sense communicates itself 
to the hearer. Rajasekhara renders the view of his 
wife in the following lines: 

“This is in my opinion ripeuoss of expression 
( vdkyapdka ) whereby the gunas, the alarpkdras , tho 

52 Bhamaha I, 14. 53 See above p, 51. 

54 “ agrahaparigrahad api padasthairyaparyavasayas tas- 
mat padanam parivrttivaimukyam pakah” iti Vamanlyah. 
tadahuh, yatpadani tyajanty eva parivrttisahisnutani, 

taiu Sabdanyayanisnatah Sabdapakam pracaksate. 

The first part of this passage appears not to be a verbal 
quotation from Vamana’s work (where it is not to be found), 
but a mere rendering of the meaning of the quoted stanza. 

55 Yad ekasmin vastuni mahakavlnam aneko’ pi pathaij 
paripakavan bhavati tasmad rasocitasabdarthasuktinibandha 
nab pakah. 
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style, the diction, word, and sense together become 
tasteful to the learned ones.” 

The author also quotes a stanza from Varaana's 
work, which here, however, is presented in another 
context, viz. the Vaidarbha riti (to I, 2, 11): 

‘‘There may be a speaker, there may be (good) 
sense, there may be (a usage of words which is correct 
according to) grammar, without this (paka, as Rajase- 
khara means) 58 the honey of speech will not flow.” 

According to the view of Rajasekhara himself 
paka is primarily conveyed by words, and hence 
taken as sabdavyutpatti or sausabdya ; is chiefly the 
province of abhidhd; yet it finds its scope only in 
artha or the idea, which is established by the appre- 
ciation of the men of taste 5 7 . 

After that there follows an enumeration of nine 
defferent kinds of paka, which we will not describe. 

As regards the poet there are also many ocher 
theories mentioned and founded by Rajasekhara. It 
is, however, not possible to describe all these things 
here ; only a few of them I may be allowed to refer 
to. They are given in the tenth adhydya , the name 
of which is ka vicaryd rqjacarya ca. 

After having carefully studied the sciences ( vidyd , 
viz. nouns and verbs, lexicography, prosody, and the 
doctrine of the alarpkdras) and their accessories 
(; upavidya , viz. the sixty-four arts), one should en- 

56 In the context of the verse in Vamana’s book we 
must understand “without the Vaidarbhl riti." See p. 135. 

57 “Karyanumeyata yat tac chabdanivedyah param pako 
‘bhidhaviijayas tat sahfdayaprasiddhisiddha eva vayavaharan* 
gam asau ” iti Yayavarlyah. 
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deavour to compose a kHvya. Some other things 
are designated the mothers of the havya (katya- 
mdtarafy), which are the presence of a good poet, 
news from (or about) the country ( desaoSrtS ), the 
speeches of the learned ones, the course of worldly 
life, the meetings of the wise ones, and the composi- 
tions of the old poets. The author quotes a stanza, 
according to which eight things are considered as 
t.he mothers of fam-ship: Well-being (svmthya), 
fancy ( pratibha ), practice ( abhyasa ), devotion to the 
<jurus ( bhakti ), the tales of the wise ones (' vidvat * 
katka), wide scholarship (dahtwrutata), good memory 
(smrtidardhya), and self-reliance (anirveda 56 ). 

Further, the poet should be pure. There are 
three kinds of purity: of the speech, (vakiauca), of 
the mind ( manahSauca ), and of the body (kSyceiauca). 
The first two have their origin in the sSstras. Re- 
garding the purity of the body the author presents 
the following particulars: the poet should pare the 
nails of his feet; he should chew tdmbula (a leaf of 
piperbetel) after meals 6 9 ; he should anoint the body; 
his garment should be splendid though not excessively 
so; in his hair there should be flowers; in other words, 
he should be a perfect gentleman. 

58 Some of these things are dealt with by the author 
on another occasion being considered there from a different 
point of view. 

59 Rajasekhara says only satam&Rlam mukham , but the 
meaning is apparently as rendered above. Compare a stanza 
in the yth ullasa of the Kavyaflfaka&a (verse 1S0): 

tambulabhrtagallo’ yarn bhallam jalpati mSnugah, 

karoti khadanam panam sadaiva tu yatha tatha. 

X 
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As to his abode Rajasekhara gives a fall descrip- 
tion as it should be: it is well cleansed; has rooms 
fit for every one of the six seasons; its garden pre- 
served by the trees from heat, has a little pleasure* 
hill, lakes, and ponds, hairisas, cakoras , a bath-room, 
a pavilion, a palanquin, etc. etc. 

The persons who are in this ideal dwelling place 
must, of course, be endowed with certain qualities in 
order to support the working poet: there should be 
a solitary place, where the poet can stay quite alone 
and undisturbed by anybody’s presence. His atten- 
dants are skilled in Apabhraqisa, his female servants 
speak a dialect mixed with Maghadhi, the ladies of 
his harem speak Sanskrit and Prakrit, and his friends 
all languages. His writer is skilled in all languages, 
too, and has some other excellent qualities, he should 
be himself a poet. The master of the house is, of 
course, setting the fashion also with regard to parti- 
culars concerning pronunciation and the like 60 . 

Writing material must be close at the poet’s 
haud. According to the masters there are the 
“retinue” of the science of kavya. No, retorts R&ja- 
sekhara, pratibha is the “retinue.” 

60 The author narrates some anecdotes: Sisunaga, King 
of the magadhas , had prohibited the use of cerebrals with' 
the exception of n> and of s, s, s and of by. King Kuvinda of 
the Qurasenas did the same with respect to harsh groups of 
consonants. King Satavahana of the Kuntalas and King 
S&hasahka in Ujjayinl gave order to speak only Prakrit or 
Sanskrit respectively. Regarding Satavahana and Sahasahka 
compare KamasUtra II, 7 , 28 and Sarasvaflka'ptkabharana 
11 , 15 - 
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After some other remarks, which will be touched 
on elsewhere, the author speaks of the division of 
time. As we have seen, VSmana has also dealt with 
this question, but RSjasekhara goes much more into 
detail. The poet should rise early in the morning 
and, after having performed Sandhya , he should 
read the Sarasvatasukta. Then he may, if he likes, 
stay in the academy ( vidyaeasatha ) and study the 
sciences and their accesories some three hours or 
so (a praharat). The second ayama should be 
devoted to the composition of the kavya, About 
noon he should bathe and eat what is not forbidden. 
After dinner he may hold a meeting where questions 
concerning the kavyci are discussed ( kavyagosthl ). 
The occupation in the third ayama are of various 
kinds. In the fourth ayama the poet should hold 
an examination of that part of the kavya he has • 
written before noon, in the presence of some learned 
persons, and correct and amend what is considered 
as being less good. In the evening he may again 
worship Sandhya and Sarasvatl. By the beginning 
of the night ( a pradogat ) he should write down the 
corrected kavya. After having slept well in the first 
and second part of the night he should rise very early, 
i. e. during the fourth part on the night, for early in 
the morning the mind sees things very clearly. This 
subject is treated a good deal longer still by RSja- 
sekhara, but we shall not pursue it further here. 

Not only the men but also the women should 
endeavour to compose kavya, because the sanisara, 
which is the working cause, is based not on the sexual 
difference but rather on the Stman, or the squI,. : if 
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we are allowed to rerider the word iQ this way. There 
have been daughters of kings and ministers, courtezans, 
etc, who have understood the Sastra and have become 
poetesses* K 

Omitting some other remarks, which are more 
amusing than important, we shall deal with a more 
interesting subject not mentioned by any of the 
former representatives of the alavrikara&astra in a 
few words: the examination of the kavi. The king* 
poet (rajakavih) should arrange a kavi- meeting. 
In order to examine a Tcavya or a sastra he must 
have a hall built, with sixteen pillars, four doors, 
and eight turrets, and a pleasure house ( keligrha ), 
which should be attached to the hall. In the middle 
of the hall there should be a vedika one hasta high 
and the floor should be adorned with jewels. During 
the examination the king sits on this throne. To 
the north of him the Sanskrit poets take their seats, 
behind them are the Veda-learned ( vedavidyavid ), 
the logicians (pramatpikd ), the Puraqa- scholars (pau- 
ranika), the scholars in the domain of smpti ( smarta ), 
the physicians (bhiqaj ), the astrologers ( mauhurtika ), 
and the like. To the north of him there sit the 
Prakrit poets, and behind them the dancers ( nartaka ), 
actors (nafa), singers (gayam), musicians ( vadaka ), 
vftgjlvanas , kuMlavas, talavacaras, who appear to 
have been oertain groups of bards. To the west of 
him there come the Apabhraipsa poets; behind them 
the painters ( dtralekhakft ), jewel-setters and similar 

61 Compare KamasUtra 1, 3, 12: Santy api Khalu 
§ 5 Btraprahatabuddhayo ganika rSjaputryo mahamatraduhi- 

tarati ca> 
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classes (manikyabandhaka, vaikatika, svarnakaravar- 
dhakilohakara)i and to the south of him the Bhtita- 
bhftsa poets, behind them paramours, ( bhujamga ), 
courtezans (gaiiika), rope-dancers (plavaka ), Saubhi- 
kas 6 3 , wrestlers (media), and soldiers (aastropajivin). 

Then the king opens the discussion and examines 
the kaoya. In doing so he should emulate the famous 
“presidents” of older times, as Vasudeva, SfttavShana, 
dfidraka, SahasSnka. He should honour the poets ac- 
cording to their merits. In the great cities the king 
should establish similar committees ( brahmasabhft ) in 
order to have kavyas and Sastras examined. Whoso- 
ever ha9 undergone this parihei should be driven in a 
particular carriage ( brahmaratka ) and crowned with a 
diadem. Rsjasekhara closes this unique chapter with 
the following verses, speaking of kavya-ex aminations 
in Uj jay ini and iasfra-examinations in Pataliputra . 
Sruyate cojjayinyam kavyakaraparlkga — 
iha Kalidasa-Menthav atr-Amara-Rupa-Sura-BhSravayah, 
Haricandra-Candraguptau parlksitav iha viSalSyam. 
Sruyate ca Pataliputre Sastrakaraparlksa — 
atr-Opavarsa-Varsfiv iha Pariini-Pingalav iha Vyacjih, 
Vararuci-Patafijall iha parlksitah khyatim upajagmuh. 
ittham sabhapatir bhutva yah kavyani parlkaate, 
yaSas tasya jagadvyapi sa sukhl tatra tatra ca*\ 

This is, however, only a pretty story, not faot. 

62 Concerning the haubhikas see Prof. H. Lueders* very 

interesting paper in Sitzungsber. d. Kgl. Preuss. Ak. d. 
Wiss., philos.-hist. Kl., 1916, pp. 698ff. The passage is bor- 
rowed to a great extent from the Artkabastra, where we read 
(p. 125): natanartakav&gjtvanakusllavaplavakasaubhikacara- 
nSnatn sarvatalivacaranam ca. 

63 With respect to these poets, see the remarks • of the 
editors of the KivyauAtniirui on p. 10, ii (Notes). 



THE DEFINITION OF KAVYA 

No exact definition of kavya has been found by 
the older Indian writers on poetics. Only in raoro 
recent times scholars have shown that what is said 
by the older writers cannot be considered as the 
essential matter of poetry. 

B h & m a h a defines I, 16 : 

Sabdarthau sahitau kSvyam. 

Word and sense combined (is) the kavya ”. 1 

D a n d i n says a little more (Kavyadarm I, 10) : 
taih sari ram ca kavyanam alamkaras ca darfiitah, 
Sarlram tavad isfcarthavyavacchinna padavall. 

“By these (the older scholars) the body and 
the ornaments of the kavyas have been pointed out. 
With respect to the body it consists of a series of 
words, qualified by the sense which (the poet) wishes 
to express”. 

i It has already been mentioned before that Kalidasa 
in Raghnvam&a I, i appears to refer to such a definition 
of the kavya. Nothing, however, can be gathered from this 
fact, because that or a similar definition was common for 
a very long time. We get no correct idea of Bhamaha’s 
opinion on the kavya , if by the unjustified combination of 
Bhamaha I, 16 with I, 30 we construct the following defini- 
tion sabdarthau sahitau kavyatp, yuktam vakrasvabhavoktya. 
This is done by Sovani in a paper on pre-dhvani schools 
of Alamkara (Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 395). 
Prof. Jacobi (Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Ak. d. Wiss„ 1922, 
p. 224) thinks that the term Sahitya (‘poetry') is to be 
derived from that definition of kavya. 
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This definition shows some progress when compar- 
ed with the simple statement of Bhamaha that the 
kavya is word and sense together, without any further 
explanation concerning the qualification of both iabda 
and artha, Da$din distinguishes at first between 
two things which are quite different from each other, 
and one of which is the body ( iarira ). Then 
there is given a definition of the so-called kavya - 
s arlra, which differs from Bhamaha only in so far 
that the sense (artha) gets the attribute ista. The 
second element of the kavya consists of the alaijikaras, 
with which we will deal later on. In this context the 
word alayikdra has not the signification of what wc 
call figure of speech, but means the ornament of 
the kavya in general. The gums also are thus 
to be understSod under the name alavtikara. The 
entire first book of the Kavyadarsa deals with the 
body of the kavya : the dosas, the gunas, and the ritis 
are all parts of it. 

V a m a n a , speaking of the kavya in the first 
satra of this work, gives no definition. He says 
kSvyaia grahyam alamkarat. 

“The kavya is to be seized on ^jount ot the 
ornament”. 

In the Vftti, however, the definition of Bhamaha 
is clearly alluded to : 

kavyam khalu grahyam upadeyam bhavati, alamkarat j 
kavyaSabpo’yam gunalatpkarasamskrtayoh Sabdarthayor 
vartate ; bhaktya tu Sabdarthamatravacano’tra grhyate. 

“The word kavya has the signification of word 
and sense, which are endowed with gut} as and 
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alatnkdras ; but from reverence (to the older author- 
ities) it is employed as expressing only word and sense”. 

The word alaipJeSra is used by Vfimana, as in 
the K&vyadarsa in the sense of ornament in general 
and of the so-called figures of speech. In the sutra 
the word has the former signification ; for it is said 
in I, 1, 2 : saundaryam alamkdrah. “Alarrtkara (is) 
beauty 1 '. 

The following sutra shows in which way this 
alwjikara is to be made : sa dosagumlamkarahana- 
danabhyam" . This (ornament is to be produced) 
by avoiding the dosas and employing the gunas 
and alamkaras* . Thus the word alamkara is used 
in the double sense. 

There is little doubt that Vamana had the defini- 
tion of kavya as given by Bhamaha in view, and the 
treatment of the matter shows further what great 
strength was attributed to tb eprarrmia or authority. 
For, though Vamana thinks that the expression 
sabdarthau is not sufficient to define poetry as it does 
not show clearly enough, what the characteristic 
feature of kavya is, he does not endeavour to 
present a nyw definition, which would have con- 
trasted with the hallowed view of the old master in 
poetics. In the opinion of Vamana every necessary 
explication is contained in the old definition 3 . 

2 The vytti runs : sa khalu alamkaro doqa hxmt guna- 
lavp.karada.mt ca sampadyah kavelt . . The next sutra says 
where the poet should be instructed regarding dosas, gunas, 
and alaxnJtaras : " mstratas tu *, and the vrtti : te dosagunalam - 
harahamdane sastrad as mat. 

j There are many cases in tl\e Kavyalamkava-sUtravrtti 
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The term kavyasarlra, which we met in the 
Kuvyddarsa, is found also in the KavydlayikarasiUra- 
vftti, but not in agreement with the view of Da$din, 
in the vftti to 1, 3, 10 : the plot of the kavya is 
designated by the word kavyasarlra* . 

DhvanikSra gives a more accurate 
qualification of the sabdartha in the Dhvanyaloka 
(p. 7), saying sahrdayahfdayahladisabddrthamaya- 
tvameva kaoyalaksamm. “What consitsts of word 
and sense in such a manner that it pleases the mind 
of the learned is called kavya”. 

The old definition of kavya we find again in the 
Kavydlatykara of R u d r a t a, 1, 2 : 

nanu sabddrthau kavyam. “Word and sense 
(combined is) kavya”. 

M a in m a t a is a little more explicit in the 
Kdvyaprakasa 1 , 4 : 

tad adosau sabdarthau sagunav anaiamkrtl punah kvacit. 

“The (kavya is) word and sense (combined), and 
sometimes without alamkaras”. 

It appears that this definition is a combination 
of the term of Bhamaha and the explanation of 
Vamana. It is remarkable that Mammata says 
anala/rykrtl puna # kvacit. The vftti points out that 
this is said to prevent the false view that when 

where the author respects the opinions of Bhamaha. Some- 
times he is quoted verbatim. We must therefore assume 
that Bhamaha was a great authority for Vamana though 
the latter is a good deal younger than Bhamaha. Dandin 
presents quite a different standpoint. 

4 See note above. 

xi 
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there is no alamkdra as occurs at times, the poem 
ceases to be a kavya 5 . 

A little more is said byVagbhata, though 
the old definition of Bhamaha is easily discernible. 
Vagbliatalairikdra 1 , 2 : 

sadhusabdarthasandarbham gunalamkarabhusitam, 
sphu$arItirasopetam kavyam kurvlta klrtaye. 

“A kavya which consists of pleasing word and 
sense, which is adroned with gmias and alarrJcaras, 
and which is endowed with distinct ritis and rasas, 
the poet should compose for fame”. 

Vagbhata, however, gives no real definition here 
like his predecessors, but by beginning his book thus, 
the verse becomes a sort of explanation of what 
in his opinion the essence of kavya is. For him 
as well as for the scholars before him the chief 
element of poetry was sabddrthau, word and sense 
combined ; it is, also, no new idea that iabdartha 
is qualified by sadhu and (jundJamkdrabhusita. Con- 
sidering finally that the differences of style {riti) 
according to D and in, Vamaua, and others are based 
on the differences of the qniias we cannot find • any- 
thing new in the term riti-upeta. There remains 
the introduction of the rasa in the definition. This 
had not been done by any of the older dlamJcdrikas, 
though, as a matter of course, they must have consider- 
ed the development of poetic ‘sentiment’ as an im- 
portant feature of poetry, but their definitions do 
not mention it. The doctrine of the rasa had its 
place primarily in the drama. Hence it came into 

5 Vrtti \ kvapHty anenaitad aha yat saroatra salarnkarau 
kvaat tu spkutilarpkaravirahe'pi tut kavyatvahanih. 
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the kavya, and was dealt with in detail by the 
younger representatives of poetics. This theme, how- 
ever, requires separate treatment by itself, which 
is impossible here. This opinion of VSgbhata has 
obviously influenced VisvanStha, who defines 
in the Sahityadarpatia 1, 3 the kavya as follows : 
vakyam rasatmakam kavyam dosas tasyapakarskah, 
utkarsahetavah prokta guijalamkararltayah. 

“A literary composition, the nature of which 
consists of rasa, is called kavya. The dosas (faults) 
impair (its beauty), the gunas (qualities), alanikaras 
(figures of speech), ana rilis (diction) are the causes 
of its excellence". 

The term vakya is nothing else than the well- 
known sdbdartlia of the older alamkarikas. Before 
giving the definition Visvanatha criticizes the opinion 
of Mammata concerning the same matter sharply, 
and points out that the definition as given in the 
Kavyaprakasa is false. He declares that in the 
best kavyas there can also be found plenty of dosas, 
though nobody would think that they were losing 
their &avy«-character thereby. It is true that the 
scholars have found many ‘faults’ in the poems of 
even K&lid&sa. With respect to the term saguna, 
too, the Kaoyapraka&a is wrong in the opinion of 
VisvanStha, because the so-called gutias are 
qualities not of the word, as Mammata opines, but 
t>f the rasa. The doctrines of the gunas had assumed 
another form in the course of time, whioh did not 
correspond with that of the scholars of the older 
period. 

We close this chapter by presenting the definition 
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of A more modern writer on poetioB, J a g a n n a t h a, 
who regards the matter from a more correct point 
of view. He begins his big work, the Rasagangd.- 
dhara, by a discussion of the question of kavya and 
states : 

ramanTyarthapratipadakah fiabdali kavyam. 

“A composition which produces a pleasing sense 
is called kavya”. 

It must be confessed, however, that this is not 
an absolutely new definition, for in the Dhvanyaloka 
we rend : 

sahrdayahrdayahladiiabdarthamayatvam eva kavya- 

laksanam* 

It is remarkable that Jaganmltha, in the exhaus- 
tive commentary which follows the definition, does 
not mention these words, whilst he criticizes the 
definitions of other authorities. 

The main point in the definition is ramanlya. 
In commenting it Jagannatha says : ramaniyata ca 
lokottarahladajanahajmnagocarata. “If knowledge 
brings forth pleasure that goes beyond the common 
limits, it \a ramaiuya”. In other words, if a literary 
composition produces a pleasing surprise, a camatkara, 
as it is called in the iastra, we have to do with 
a kavya. In the commentary the author deals fully 
with that oamatkSra, which is indeed a characteristic 
quality of poetry. The following sutras contain 
some more details as to the real nature of poetry,, 
pointing out the relation between what is said by 
words and what remains unspoken ; The quality 
of a kavya is determinated by this relation. 

1 6 See above p. 8 1 . 
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B h 5 m a h a, after having spoken of the quali- 
ties of the good poet, does not yet go on to give the 
definition of kavya. He discusses an interesting 
question, which is of great importance for the under- 
standing of poetry and which appears to have been 
the subject of controversy : In which relation do the 
so-called alairikdras stand to the kavya 1 . The author 
says I, 13-15 : 

rupakadir alamkaras tasyanyair bahudhoditah, 
na kantam api nirbhiisam vibhati vanitamukham. 
rupakadim alamkaram bahyam acaksate pare, 
supam tinara ca vyutpattim vacam vafichanty alamkrtim. 
tad etad ahuh sauSabdyam narthavyutpattir idrsl, 
sabdabhidheyalamkarabhedad istani dvayatn tu nah. 
t( Rupaka, etc. are called by other (scholars) the 
alarykara (ornament) of the (kavya). The face of a 
girl, though she may be handsome by nature, docs 
not shine without ornament 2 . 

1 14b and 15a are quoted by Premacandra in his 
commentary to Dandin’s Kavyadarsa I, 10. 

2 With this stanza III, 5 7 (at the end of the definitions 
of the alamkaras) must also be compared : 

giram alamkaravidhih savistarah svayatn viniscitya dhiyS 

mayoditah, 

anena vagarthavidam alamkrta vibhati nariva vidagdha- 

mandala. 

'•After having settled the matter myself, I have, to 
the best of my knowledge, exhaustively described the 
alamkaras of speech. The speech of the sense-knowing (poets) 
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Other (scholars, however,) designate rupaka, etc. 
as (mere) exterior ornament (being not closely 
connected with the essential nature of poetry) : They 
would have the correct formation of nouns and verbs 
as ornament of sentences (the kSvya). 

This is called sauiabdya by them, and the forma- 
tion of sense (the so-called arthalamkaras) is not of 
this kind. But in our opinion there are two kinds 
(of alayikaras) : alaipkaras of the words and alam- 
kdras of the sense.” 

These statements show clearly that already in the 
time of Bhamaha there were very different views 
regarding poetry, and that poetics in that period 
was by no means a recent science. Up to this day, 
however, nothing is known of the pre-Bhamaha 
masters ; certainly there were two opinions : Accord- 
ing to the first, rupaka, etc., were called alaipkaras , 
but according to the other, these figures of speech 
are of an exterior kind, the real alaipkcira lying 
according to them only in the vyutpatti ( =* alamkara) 
of the word (noun and verb, not of the sense). This 
ornament is designated as sausabdya. The above 
mentioned stanzas of Bhamaha are quoted in the 

being ornamented with these (alamkaras) shines like a 
girl with lovely ornaments. 

One is reminded by this verse of Bhamaha’s reading 
of the following stanza of Vagbhata ( VUgbhattlmikara IV, i) : 
dosair muktam gunair yuktam api yenojjhitam vacah. 
strlrupam iva no bhati tam bruve’lamkriyoccayam. 
w Alamkriya (alamkara) is that, without which, a speech 
does - not shine though free from donas and endowed 
with gunas, as the form of a woman does not shine of itself 
without ornaments”. 
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sixth ullasa of Mamin a^a’s Kavyaprakasct and ex- 
plained exhaustively by the modern commentator 
Jhalakikara, who has used an older gloss 8 . The 
school according to which rupaka, etc. are excluded 
as alarfikaras and only the so-called sabdalamkaras 
acknowledged, argues that nothing but the word is 
able to produce the camatkara : the separate words 
are combined with each other in a way that an 
anuprasa is produced or another of the mbdalam- 
karas, or that the yunas ( madhurya etc.) come into 
existence. It is only the word on which all depeuds. 
For it is said : “A kavya is recited, is heard, is sung". 
Thus, nothing else but the word can be the thing in 
question. The so-called arthalamkaras, on the other 
hand, do not possess tbis particularity, because they 
are founded ou the sense. So these may be considered 
as something exterior (bahya), and the term a laijxkara 
can be ascribed to them only in a metaphorical 

3 Reference may be made to the explanation given by 
Jhalakikara in his ed. of the Kavyaprakasa, 2nd Ed., Bombay, 

1901, pp. 3l3f : tasya kavyasya rwpak&dih .guna eveti 

bhavali. Then the author gives a quotation from the 
siirabodkim of the same tenor. 

The commentary of Manikyacandra, published 
in the Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, No. 89, p. 120, 
remarks : Gaudamatam etat. Tad etad iti. Suptinatma- 
kam sausabdyam mbdavaicitryany Sabdalatpkarasiidhika 
nedjM. Na suptmatmikety arthah. Athavarthavyutpattir 
artkalamkararupa. Rupakadyalamkrtir %drhy antarauga na. 
Kim tarhi gauna. Ity apivyakhya. Athavarthavyutpattir 
api kavvaprayojyatvena inatety aha : dvayarp tu na iti. 
Bhamahak sabdasyarthasya calarpkaran idavatt param guna- 
pradhanyena. • 
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sense 4 . The relation between the gtujaa (as far as it 
is possible to speak of guqas in connexion with 
BhSmaha) and the dlaipkara s is according to 
Bhamaha not the same as in the opinion of the later 
writers. Madhurya, prasada and ojas, which the 
author defines without using, however, the designa- 
tion of gum, are not sharply separated from the 
alatrikSras ; in one passage the word gum js even 
evidently used in the sense of alairikara 5 . 

Bhamaha is uot of the opinion of these scholars 
(evidently the gau$as ) 6 , but holds, without giving 
further arguments against the other view, that there 
are two sorts of homogeneous alarrikaras : sabda and 
arthalamk&ras. And this opinion became predomi- 
nant : the same division is found again in almost all 
books on alarpkara. Even Dane! in agrees with 
Bh&maha on this point, though elsewhere he is always 
inclined to be at variance with his predecessor. As 
Daiidin belongs to the Vaidarbha school as well as 
Bhamaha, this agreement of the two almikarikas is 
nothing to be astonished at. 

Bhamaha did not present a definition of alaqi/cara. 
That is done for the first time by Daijdin, (Kavya- 
daria II, 1). 

kavyasobhakaran dharman alamkaran acaksate. 

“Qualities which produce the beauty of the kdvycc 
are called alaipkaras" 1 . 

4 Compare the corresponding text of the last note. 

5 See below. 

6 See also the first words of the commentary of Manikya- 
candra referred to in note 3. 

7 That the word alainkara does not mean “ornament” 
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This definition is not quite correct, for not only 
the alartik&ras are the causes of the k&vya. There 
are some other things which have the same effect. 
The most important among these are the guyas. 
Though the gutpas will be treated exhaustively 
in another place, it is necessary to deal here, at 
least, with their general definition, as, reckoning 
from the time of Varaana, the doctrine of the gutias 
is closely connected with that of the alayik&ras. 
It is worth noting that a definition of the gwias 
is not to be found in the works of Bhamaha and 
Daijdin, though they in a part of them are referred 
to by these scholars. 

V a m a n a appears to have been well aware 
that Daiidin’s definition of the alarjikctra is not satis- 
factory. Using the same words as the author of 
the Kavyadarm he explains it in the KSvySlaitikdra- 
sutravftti III, 1, 1-2 : 

KavyaSobhayah kartaro dharma gunah, tadatisayahetavas 
tvaianikarah. 

'Qualities which produce the beauty of the kavya 
(are called) gw.ias. The causes of a very high degree 
(of the beauty of the kavya are called) alayikaras’. 

In the Vftti it is especially mentioned that the 
gwias must be considered as the elements which 
produce the kavya’ s beauty if there were only alayi- 
karas, the kavya, would be far from being beautiful 8 . 

in general here, but "figure of speech” especially appears 
from the enumeration of the alamkaras in II, 2 fif. 

8 ye khalu Sabdarthayor dharmah kavyaSobham kurvanti, 
te cau jahprafiadadayab na yamakopamadayah, kaivalye tefitn 
akavyafiobhakaratvit, ojaRprasadSdlnatn tu kevalanam asti 

• # 

Xll 
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Thus Vamana has transformed Dakin’s definition 
oialanikara into a definition of gutia, and has from this 
derived one of alaijrikara. The idea, however, apparently 
was not quite new. Even in the time of Bhamaha the 
guilds were, though not the same as, but homogeneous 
to the alaijikaras : these may, so to speak, be con- 
sidered as a sort of continuation of the gui.ids. That 
at least we can gather from the way the guilds and 
alarflikaras are treated by Bhamaha. Later on, wo 
shall deal more closely with the matter. Varnaua 
is, as far as we know, the first who precisely for- 
mulated the question regarding the relation between 
guiiet and alarinkara. The close connection which 
Vamana assumes between both is corroborated by 
him, when he goes on to illustrate the separate 
guiias : they are divided as well as the alaitikdras 
into bandha-( *= sabda) and arthaganas. 

Varaana’s treatment of the matter in question 
was, however, not acknowledged by M a m m a t a . 
He concedes indeed that the gums are in some 
way or another connected with the alanikards, for 
he presents the definition of the alaiiikara after that 
of the guild, because the second follows from the 
first, but the definition itself rests on quite a different 
point of view (VIII, 66) : 

ye rasasyafigino dharma Sauryadaya ivatraanah, 
utkarshetavas te syur acalasthitayo guualj. 

“Those qualities which belong to the rasa like 
heroism, etc. to the soul and which are the causes 

kavyaSobhakaratvam. And vrtti to III, i, 2 : lasyah kavyaso- 
bh&yi atiSayah tadatfSayah, tasya hetavah, tusabdo vyatireke ; 
alanikaras ca yamakopamadayah. 
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of (the rasas’) excellence and have a permanent 
existence, are called gwias". 

In the vftti the author explains that the gwias 
are by no means qualities of the sound [which is 
the opinion of Vainana, who distinguishes between 
bandha-( — sabda) and arthagwias'] but rather qualities 
of the rasa, the poetical sentiment, as heroism is 
a quality not of the body but of the soul. 

The term acalasthitayah is not new. Even 
Vamana said already (I, 3, 3) : purve nitye “the 
first (viz. the gunas ) are permanent”, and that 
Mammata’s utkarsahetavah has its parallel in 
Vamana’s atiiayahetavah need not be mentioned. 
The quintessence, however, is that Mammafa con- 
siders the theory of guna and alamhara from a 
different standpoint, the rasa. This fact touches the 
question of the soul of poetry, which will be dealt 
with in another chapter. 

After having explained the character of guna 
Mammata goes on to define alamkiira (67) : 
upakurvnati tain santani ye’ngadvarena jatucit, 
haradivad alamkaras te’nuprasopamadayah. 

“Qualities, which sometimes help an extisting 
(rasa) by means of a liuk (viz. word or sense), as 
necklaces, etc. (which are put round the neck of a 
person and thus adorn him) are the alarpharas, 
anuprasa, upama, etc”. 

While the gunas are integral parts of the rasa, 
the alayikaras have rather an accidental or unessential 
character, as they aid or adorn the rasa which, 
without them, is already complete in itself. This 
ornament can be referred to the sense or to the 
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word which expresses the seuse, and thus wo get 
two sorts of alaipkaras : sabda and artha. The 
commentary says somewhat more than the sUtra 9 , 
It happens, says the vrtti, that in certain oases there 
is no rasa ; then the alwjik&ras are used only with 
the aim of making the verbal turn of expression 
(uktivaioitrya) interesting. Besides this a third case 
is possible, when, though there are rasas, the employ- 
ed alamkaras do not help these rasas, but have 
nothing to do with them really. The author illus- 
trates the mentioned possibilities by some examples. 
After having done so he goes on to criticise V&mana's 
opinion of the gunas and alamkaras which he calls 
false. For, if we assume that VSmana is right, then 
the following question arises : Is poetry constituted 
by the co-existence of all gutias or only by a part 
of them ? If the first is the case the Gautfi and 
Pftnc&U must cease to be poetry, as in the opinion 
of Vamana these dictions have only a part of the 
ten rasas. This is absurd. In the second case 
such sentences whioh contain a few gunas, but contain 
nothing which can be called a poetic idea in their 
structure, would be poetry notwithstanding. In the 
following example : 

adrav atra prajvalaty agnir uccaih, 

prajyah prodyann ullasaty esa dhumah. 

“On this mountain there shines a fire ; thence 

9 I shall not consider the question here whether, we 
must conclude from the divergence of the commentary 
and the sUfras that the author of the text is not the same 
as that of the vrtti. cf. V. S u k t h a n k a r, ZDMG, 66, 
4?; ff., 533 ff 
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rises great smoke” the gutia ojas is contained, but 
nobody would be inpliped to see any poetie idea 
in the two lines. 

Not less wrong, continues the Kavyaprakaia, 
is Vamaua’s definition of alamkara. For according 
to the author an alamkara can oocur only where 
a guna already exists. He presents the following 
instance : 

svargpraptir anenaiva dehena varavarninl, 

asya radacchadaraso nyakkarotitarSm sudham. 

“This beautiful woman embodies the acquisition 
of heaven on account of this (beautiful) body ; the 
sweetness of her lips despises nectar.” 

This contains in spite of the absence of any guna 
the two arthalanikaras ViSeaokti and Vyatireka and 
this is without doubt poetry. 



THE SOUL OF POETRY 

We shall now touch on another interesting sub- 
ject and consider what the older scholars take to be 
the soul of poetry. A big step forward is to be 
observed in the KcivyadarSa. In the opinion of 
D a $ 4 i n an essential part of poetry is its ‘body’ 
{iarira) and he declares (I, 10) that this body is 
opposed to a second thing, which is represented by 
the alai/ik&ras. These alamkaras adorn the kavya 
as ornaments adorn the body of a woman, and in the 
beginning of the second adhydya , alamkaras are 
called those qualities which produce the Kavya's 
beauty. Indeed, the entire arrangement of the 
poetic matter as treated by Dandin leaves no 
doubt that he considers the aloAnkdras as the main 
part of poetry ; and so does Bhamaha too. Thus 
both Bh&maha and Dandin were still far from looking 
upon poetry from a higher point of view. In Kdvya- 
daria I, 42, however, we are told : iti Vaidarbha • 
margasya 'pram darn gunah smytctlu ‘‘These spirits 
of the Vaidarbha-riti are called the ten gmias,” but 
this refers only to the Vaidarbha-$by\e, and the 
author by no means wished to say that the guqas 
should be considered as the spirit in general 1 . There 
is no doubt that in the eyes of Bh&maha and 

I H. J a c o b i, Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydloka {ZD 
MG ,, vol. 56, p. 393). We find the term kavyasarlra also 
in Bhamaha's Kavyalamkdra I, 23, but Bhamaha means 
thereby the kavya as a whole. One might be inclined to 
consider bhavikatva (III, 52, S 3 ) as the soul of poetry accord- 
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Datjdiu the essential part of poetry is formed by 
the ctlcMitfeSrcis, though they do not speak positively 
of the “soul”. 

V a m a u a has followed Dagdin in so far as the 
sentence ( vahya ) is called by him the body of the 
kavya. He says in vrtti to 1, 26 : rUir nameyam 
atnia kavyasyaj mrirasya veti vakyasemh, but pur- 
suing this idea he goes much farther than Daqtdin, so 
that in his view poetry assumes quite a new aspect. 
He is the first scholar that speaks of the soul (atman) 
of poetry. And what is the soul of poetry ? Sutra 
1, 2-6 answers : ritir atma kavyasya “the style 
is the soul of poetry’'. 

It is true that the KavyUdarsa also contains the 
doctrine of style and of the gutias, which are closely 
connected with it ; but riti is nothing independent 
here, being, on the contrary, a part of the doctrine of 
Kavyamrla. According to Vamana, both riti (and 
gutyis) have nothing to do with the body of poetry : 
riti is the soul of poetry. 

This idea of Vamana’s was progressive but it 
was a matter of little satisfaction that the style should 
be the essential and life-giving part of poetry. As 
the riti regards only thejexpression of ideas and not 
the idea itself, it regards merely the outside, so to 
say, and Daqdin was right to consider it as a part 
of the body. 

ing to Bhamaha. This figure of speech does not refer 
to a single stanza, as alarnJiaras generally do, but to the 
whole composition ( prabandhavinayw ji gunam). Bhavikatva , 
on the other hand, is regarded by Bhamaha as alatnkara 
or, what in this case seems to be the same, as gwn,a. 
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Udbhata, who appears to have lived at the 
same time as Vftmana but exercised a greater influ- 
ence, has a more correct opinion regarding the “soul 
of poetry" designating by this term the rasa. After 
having defined the alarpkaras, bhavika , and havyaliHga 
Udbhata says (VI* i7) : 

rasadyadhi^hitam kSvyatn jlvyarn jlvadriipataya yatah, 
kathyate tad rasadlnam kavyitmatvam vyavasthitam. 

“As a kavya, whioh is endowed with rasa and 
so on, is taken to be a living form, the rasa is called 
the soul of the kavya". 

And with respect to the alanikara bhavika the 
author remarks (VI, 14) 

rasollasl kaver atma svacche aabdarthadarpanc, 
madhuryaujogunapraiujhe pratibimbya prakasate,,- 
“The rasa-bright soul of the kavi shines reflected 
in the pure mirror of word and sense, endowed with 
the gunas mSdhurya and ojas". 

though this opinion of Udbhata’ a certainly shows 
progress, a quite clear idea of the quintessence of 
poetry was not yet found, even by Udbhata, as we 
may conclude from the word adi in VI, 17. This 
is not surprising, if we consider that in that period 
the doctrine of rasa was still in its development. 
The doctrine of rasa, taken apparently from the 
dramatic poetry, was taught by the older alarpkarikas 
only in connection with a few figures of speech, 
the tenor of which indicates a certain state of 
mind. Not long, however, after the time of 
Udbhata (perhaps still under his influence) there 

3 Jacob ( JRAS , . 1897, p. 846) has the variants 
rasollasl, madhuryaujayutapraudhe, and prativindya. 
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arose a new system of poetical aesthetics. This 
is the doctrine of dhvani (the doctrine of the unex- 
pressed), whioh was given in detail in the Dhvanya - 
loka. According to it the dhvani was the soul of 
poetry. What he teaches is shortly the following : 
The soul of poetry is the tenor ( artha ), and this 
tenor is twofold : it can be expressed by words (vScya) 
and can be suggested ( pratiyamana ). Only the 
latter kind is of value for poetry, and thus nothing 
else than the unexpressed and merely suggested 
sense can be called the soul of poetry 3 * * * * * 9 . 


3 Compare also Jacobi's introductory pages to the 

translation of the Dhvanyciloka ( ZDMG vol. 56 and pp. 

9-16 of the same author’s introduction to Ruyyaka’s Alamkara - 

sarvasva. Another work on the same subject is the Vakrokti- 

jlvita. As H. J a c o b i informs me, this work has been found 

now and has been edited by Dr. S. K. De in the Calcutta 

Oriental Series. 
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The doctrine of riti takes up a great deal of space 
in the older books on alamkara. The word rift, 
the main designation of which is ‘manner or method*, 
designates in poetry a certain method of poetical 
diction, and has no equivalent in other languages. 
If one renders it by ‘style or diction’, one must re- 
member that nothing is explained thereby regarding 
the essential nature of riti. 

That the doctrine of riti is very old may be 
gathered from the manner of its treatment in Bha- 
maha’s Kdvydlarp,kdra. Though we do not' know in 
which way older authorities have dealt with the 
matter in question, it is certain that there were two 
styles opposed to each other: Vaidarbhi and Gau- 
rfiya, and that the Vaidarbhi was regarded as the 
better one, of course only by the poets in Vaidarbhi 
riti. As a matter of fact there was once a period 
during which Gaadit/d riti had famous poets and a 
great influence upon the development of poetry, but 
in course of time Vaidarbhi grew superior and deter- 
mined the direction poetry was going to take, to the 
advantage of Indian poetic literature, as we may add. 

Before the time of Bhamaha there was lively 
discussion about the existence of two different styles: 
Vaidarbhi and Ganufcyd. BhSmaha opposes this view 
saying ( 1 , 31 - 35 ) : 

vaidarbhatn anyad astlti manyante sudhiyo’ pare, 
tadeva Ca kila jyayah sadartham api naparam. 
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gaucjlyam idam etat tu vaidarbham iti kim pfthak, 
gatanugatikanyayan nanakhyeyam amedhasam. 
nanu casmakavamfiadi vaidarbham iti kathyate, 
kamam tathastu prayena samjfiecchato vidhlyate. 
apustartham avakrokti prasannam fju komalam, 
bhinnam geyam ivedam tu kevalam srutipeSalam. 
alamkSravad agramyam arthyam nyayyam anakulam, 
gaucjlyam api sadhiyo vaidarbham iti nanyathS. 

“Some scholars hold Vaidarbha ( rUi ) as a different 
(thing). And (they say that) this is the better, (be- 
cause) it has a good sense, and not the other (Gau- 
(jHya\ x . But where is, we reply, the difference between 
saying this is Gmcfiya and saying that is Vaidarbha ? 
The very same thing is to be called by different 
names by the foolish ones according to the method of 
one who hangs his judgment on the sleeve of an- 
other*. But (the other answer) is not Casmaka- 
wwi4a 8 etc. called a Va idarbha (composition)? That 
may be so ! Names are usually given capriciously. 
In the opinion of those scholars, Gau$tya is of a 
not well developed sense, has no poetical orna- 
ments 4 , straight, and tender ; the other ( Vaidarbha ) 

1 Or should we translate: "This ( Vaidarbht ) is the better, 
and not the other (Gaudlya), though this (latter) may be of a 
good sense"? I preferred the above given translation on ac- 
count of apustartham in stanza 34 and arthyam in stanza 35. 

2 Gatanugatika was a proverbial saying. Compare 
PaUcatantra I, 342: gatanugatiko loko na lokalj paramar 
thikafr. 

3 Nothing is known as regards this composition. 

4 Vaktokti , verbatim 'curved manner of speaking* has 
various meanings in poetics. Here it is apparently the same 
as alamkara, as may be gathered from alamkaravad in verse 

35 * 
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is, as it were, to be sang ; only this is agreeable for 
hearing, has poetieal ornaments, is not vulgar, of a 
good sense, suitable, and not confused. But (so we 
reply) also Gauftiya is excellent and does, after all, 
not differ from Vaidarbha.*' 

A much clearer picture of rltis we gain from 
Daydin's KavyadarSa. As Dan4in is an opponent 
of Bhamaha we are not surprised that he criticizes 
BhSmaha’s dealing with riti severely. The author 
of the KavyadarSa opens (I, 40) with a polemic note: 
asty aneko giram margah sukamabhedah parasparam, 
tatra vaidarbhagau<jlyau varnyete prasphutantarau. 
“There are many kinds of diction (style), very 
finely distinguished from each other ; but of these 
(many kinds of style) Vaidarbha and Gautfiya are 
described, (because) their differences are especially 
manifest.” 

This verse can only be fully understood when 
it is taken to be pointed at Bhamaha: There are 
not only two sorts of ritis but many; but only two 
of them, Vaidarbha and Gaufliya, which in the 
opinion of Bhamaha have no distinctive features, are 
described in detail, because, just on the contrary, 
their differences are peculiarly clear. 

Of what kind are these manifest differences bet* 
ween Vaidarbha and Gau$ya ? The author says 
(I, 41, 42): 

‘ l 8le$a, prasada, samata, madhurya, sukumdrata, 
arthavyakti, udaratm, ojas, kanti, and samadhi : these 
spirits of the Vaidarbha style are called the ten 
gwfyas. Mostly one sees the contrary of them in the 
Gauda style.” 
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Thus the doctrine of rlti is closely connected with 
that of gums, and we have therefore to deal with 
the nature of the above mentioned ten gunas as far 
as it is necessary for the understanding of rlti s . 

In the opinion of Dandiu the ten gunas are pecu- 
liarities especially of Vaidarbha rlti , while, if we 
may say so, the gmias of Gaudfiya are opposed to 
those of Vaidarbhl. BhSmaha, too, mentions some 
qualities, wherein Gaufliya and Vaidarbha according 
to the ‘incorrect’ opinion of some scholars are said 
to differ from each other. But they are of another 
kind. A few of the gunas enumerated by Daudin 
we also find in BhSmaha’s work, but not directly 
connected with rlti. They are not qualities of a 
certain style (the differences of which are denied 
by him), but rather of the good kavya generally. 
We shall see that matters are considered in a similar 
way by Vamana. But let us see, what we are told 
about gunas by Bhamaha. 

In the beginning of the second paricclieda the 
author says: 

“The wise (poets), who claim madhurya and pra- 
sada, do not employ too many compounds. 

Some (poets, however), who are willing to express 
ojas (prefer) long compounds, as mandarakusumarenu* 
pihjaritalakah (whose curls were coloured yellow by 
the pollen of mandara flowers).” 

Bh&maha continues (II, 3): 

5 A fuller description of guna will be given in another 
place, so as not to disturb the context here. I may, however, 
mention the fact that Vamana’s treatment of the gunas is 
totally different from the One we find in the Kivyiidartoi 
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firSvyam natisamastartham kavyam madhuram isyate, 

avidvadanganabalapratltartham prasad avat*. 

“A k&vya, whioh is agreeable to hear and ex- 
presses the sense by words which are not too much 
compunded, is considered as madhura (attractive). 
The sense (of the kavya), which is to be understood 
by the wise 6 7 8 , by women, and by children has 
praeada (clearness).” 

With these three verses the whole question is 
settled for BhSmaha; verse 4 contains the first group 
of alarpMras. From the fact that the author has 
nothing more to say regarding qjas we may gather 
that according to him ojan is not a good quality of the 
kavya. It is most remarkable that Bhamaha, in 
dealing with madhurya, prasad a, and ojas, does not 
mention the term gutia. As a matter of course, the 
dootrine of gutia was fully developed even before 
his time, because it is mentioned in the Natya&astra* . 

6 Quoted by Mallinatha and Jayamangala in their com- 
mentaries to the Bhattikavya XI, r. Both authors read 
sravya instead of hravya as given by Trivedi. Hemacandra 
in Kavyanusasanaviveka quotes the first line as follows: 
tena “ sravyavt mtisamastarthababdam tnadhuram isyata" iti 
vtadkuryalakqanatvena hmvyatvam, yad Bhamahenoktam tan 
na yuktam tty arthah. As Trivedi mentions in Bhaudarkar 
Commemoration Volume , p. 410, a definition quite similar to 
this is ascribed by PradlpakSra to an alannkarika BhSskara by 
name. Pradlpakara says: Bhaskaras tu sravyatvarp . tmdhu- 
ryasya lakqanam aha sma tad ayuktam. 

7 Or should we rather read avidvad° and take It as an 
adjective to ahgana and 1 balaf Then the sense Would be 
a little more clear. 

8 We shall retdrn to this matter wi another occasion. 



Bh&maha, therefore, knew the guna theory verywell, 
but he totally rejected it as he rejected the theory 
of ‘different styles’. Treating the riti (I, 31-35) 
he mentions some qualities which in the Kavyadaria 
are taught as guipas, but these are also of no peculiar 
value in the eyes of Bhamaha. Only two qualities 
madhurya and prasada are of importance, but by 
no means with regard to one certain sort of diction, 
but to the kSvya in general. 

The whole second pariccheda of Bhamaha’s is 
devoted to the illustration of the alairikarcts. Now 
the first three stanzas contain madhurya and prasada. 
Are we not justified to conclude from this romarkable 
fact that two qualities (as we may call them) were in 
some way or another homogeneous to the alaipkaras 
themselves, though they are not alamkaras in the 

' strict sense of the word ? And does not VSmana derive 

♦ 

the definition of alamkara from that of guna? 9 But 
even in Bhamaha’s work there is a passage, where 
no great distinction is made between gut} a and 
alarjikara. In III, 1-4 the enumeration of those 
alamkaras is given, the definition and illustration of 
which is the subject of the following verses. Stanza 4 
closes: bhavihatvam ca nijagur alarpkaram sumed- 
hasah. Dealing with the alamkara bhSvika the 
author remarks: bhavikatvam iti prahuh prabandha- 
visayatp, gunam, pratyaksa iva drfyante yatrartha 
bhutabhavinah. “That quality (guna) is called bhavi- 
katva, the sphere of which is the composition as a 
whole (and not a single stanza as it is the case 
regarding the other alarjikaras), where past or future 


9 See above p. 90 . 
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things are standing, as it tvere, before one's eyes. 
Thus gitya is in the opinion of BhSmaha not essenti- 
ally different from, though not identical with aZcwji- 
kara, Udbhata is, as regards bhavika, of the same 
opinion as BhSmaha. He remarks too that bhdvikatva 
is accompanied by m&dhurya and ojas. The tetm 
guna is not used in this connection by Udbhata 10 . 

Let us, however, return to Da^cjin’s treatment of 
rlti. BhSmaha had but little to say on this subject, 
wholly denying the existence of different styles and 
also the theory of the ten gutias. As Daijdin is the 
opponent of BhSmaha, he teaches not only the exis- 
tence of several ritis and of the ten gums but also 
goes into the explanation and illustration of the 
matter at- great length. According to his opinion the 
ten gutias are qualities of the Faidarbhl rlti , but not 
qualities of the kavya in general. With regard to the 
single gutyas Dajjdin gives the following account : 

1 Sleqa. 

1,43: sHgtam asprstasaithilyam alpapranaksarottaram, 
sithilam malatlmala lolalikalila yatha. 

“That (is called) sUrfa which does not possess “loose- 
ness.” “Loose” is what to the greater part consists of 
syllables which are pronounced with (only) little breath, 
as: malatlmala lolalikalila 1 1 .” Daijdin explains (I, 44). 

anuprisadhiya gautjais tad i§(am bandhagauravat, 

vaidarbhair malatildama langhitam bhramarair iti. 

10 The passage is found in the Kavyalmnkarasamgra/ia 
VI, 13-15: The later alamkarikas appear to be dependent 
on BhSmaha; cf. Kavyaprdkasa X, 28 ; Alaska rasarvasva p- 
183 ; Jayamangala and Mallinatha, commenting on Bkatti- 
kavya XII, I, refer to Bhamaha. 

11 For Iti in verse 53 seems to refer to the whole preced- 
ing stanza, and not only to the last pada. 
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“On account of their being prepossessed in favour 
of anuprasa the Gautfcts are fond of this. The 
Vaidarbhas (on the other hand) like on account of 
the stability of composition the following: malatfc 
d&ma lahghitarp, bhramaraih. ” 

A sentence like mdlatlmdld lolalikalild is not- 
withstanding its looseness, liked by the Western 
poets, because it contains the Sabddlaipkdra anup- 
rasa, which is very highly estimated by them. The 
Eastern poets, on the other hand, attach more value 
to the stability of composition, as the instance 
malatidama lahghitam bhramaraih shows. 

2 Prasada. 

I, 45: prasadavat prasiddhartham indor indlvaradyuti, 
laksma laksmlm tanotlti pratltisubhagam vacah. 

% “That is ‘clear’ the sense of which is well-known, 
o. g. a sentence like the following: ‘the moon’s spot 
shining like a dark lotus beauty’ is beautiful on ac- 
count of its clear perception.” 

Everybody knows without any further explana- 
tion what is meant by poet's indlvara, indtt, etc. 
As to the Gautfas the author says I, 46: 
vyutpannam iti gaurjlyair natiruejham aplsyate, 
yathSnatyarjunabjanmasadjksauko balaksaguh. 

“If that is based on the words’ etymology,’ the 
Gau^as also like a mode of expression not altogether 
clear, e. g.: The white-beamer (i. e. the moon) has 
a spot which is similar to the unbright (i. e. dark) 
waierborn ones (i. e, the lotuses).” 

Here the poet employs rare words: arjuna , better 
known as a byname of Kartavlrya than as ‘white* ; 
still stranger is the ternor an-atyarjuna as meaning 

xiv 
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‘dark’, and in the same way balakqagu and abjonma. 
After all, the words lakqma lakqmlrp, tanoti in I, 45 
would not be liked by the Gau^as, because the con- 
nection given in I, 46 would not be liked by the 
Vaidarbhas as, besides the bombastic mode of ex- 
pression, it contains too harsh combinations of con- 
sonants. 

3 Samatd. 

1, 47: samam bandhesv avisamatn te mrdusphutamadh- 
yamah, 

bandha mrdusphufconmisravarnavinyasayonayah. 

“Sama (evenness) is the non -unevenness in the 
composition; the compositions that are founded upon 
the employment of soft, harsh, or mixed (soft and 
harsh) sounds are soft, harsh, or medium (respec- 
tively).” 

He adds further in I, 48-50 : 

“To me comes the malaya~\v ind, talkative through 
the cooing of the kokilas, sprinkled by the drops of 
the mountain-streams, which are quite clear and the 
drops of which are going with (the wind). This 
malaya- wind, the fragrance of which is great on ac- 
count of its relation to the sandle-wood, rivals the 
breath from the mouths of beautiful girls, because 
its steadiness increases. 

A Gouda kdvya- style of this kind, which (as 
verse 49 shows) takes no care of the unevenness and 
respects only the splendour of sense and alaijiktira 
acquired a wide extension.” 

The main point of this guna is a certain uniformity 
in the sequence of the sounds, the combinations of 
sound being soft, harsh, or medium. The poet, 
however, should not be heedless and thus cause a 
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pell-mell of sounds, the effect of which becomes dis- 
agreeable to the ear. So it is in the opinion of the 
Vaidarbhas , while the Gaudas, on the contrary, pay 
no attention to this matter, aiming only at brilliant 
or rather bombastic expressions. As to the instance 
given by Da$<}in, 48° appears to illustrate m^dn, 48* 
sphuta samatft, and 49 visamata as peculiar to the 
Gautfiya nfi 18 . 

4 Madhurya. 

I, Si: madhuram rasavad vaci vastuny api rasasthitih, 
yena mSdyante dhimanto madhuneva madhuvratah. 

“ Madhura is what contains rasa; (and in this 
case) rasa lies in both word and sense. By this (rasa) 
the knowing ones grow intoxicated as bee by honey.** 

In the treatment of madhura Dandin differs ab- 
solutely from Bhamaha, who as we have seen, spoke 
of madhura too. According to Bhamaha madhurya 
is in line with prasada, as in both 'qualities* the 
length of compounds is the decisive point. Dandin, 
criticising his rival, states (wholly different as) some- 
thing the essential matter of madhurya , which has 

12 Tarkavaglsa and Vidyasagara present a quite 
different interpretation of this stanza: “ Sli*ta is what to a 
large extent consists of syllables which are pronounced with 
only little breath and what therefore is loose, whereat the 
looseness, however, is not felt too obviously, e.g. malaftmalu 
lolalikalila (a garland of /wn/a/i-flowers covered with swarm* 
ingbees).” Prof. Liiders pointed out to me that this can- 
not be the correct meaning of Dandin’s words. MalatimalS 
lolalikalila is not an example of sli*ta, but of sithila , which 
fault the poet should avoid. That this is correct appears 
from Kavyadarha I, 69, where the author refers to 1, 43 (Sec 
below p. 109). 
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nothing to do with compounds. To illustrate and to 
defend his diverging opinion against BhSraaha, the 
author of the Kavyadarsa treats the subject more 
exhaustively than he does that of other guyas. 

The second line of I, 51 is, though closing the 
‘definition’, an instance for that kind of madhura 
where the rasa lies in the repetition of similar sounds. 
The next stanza explains: 

yaya kayacic chrutya yat samanam anubhuyate, 
tadrupa hi padasattih sanuprasa rasavaha. 

“An uninterrupted line of words of such a kind 
that one hears in one way or another (words of) 
similar (sounds) embraces rasa, because that (line 
of words) is endowed with anuprasa " 

Thus, the guna madhurya has for an inherent 
factor an anuprasa , especially the so-called Srutya- 
nuprasa. 

Another instance is given in verse I, 53: 

esa raja yada laksmlm praptavan brahmanapriyah, 
tatah pfabhrti dharmasya loke ‘sminn utsavo ' bhavat. 
“Since that time this king, the friend of the 
brahmins, had got the royal power, was a feast of 
dharma in this world.” 

In this stanza homogeneous sounds sa and m, 
ja and ya, da and la, ma and pa, etc. are set close 
to each other 1 s . 

The Gaudhas do not like, as is mentioned in I, 54, 
this kind of anuprasa, where homogeneous sounds 

13 The commentary says: atra sakararakarayor ekasmin 
murdhani evam jakarayakarayos talau, dakaralakaroyofi ca 
dante uccaryamanatvat samyam iti firutyanuprasah, sa ca 
dharmavlrapatipu^tasya rajavisayakaratibh a vasya. vyaftjaka 
iti madhuryarasabhfivah, 




are repeated, being, on the eontrary, more fond of 
the repetition of the very same sounds. 

In the following verses Daijdin goes on to illus- 
trate the second sort of mSdhurya, where the rasa 
lies in the sense. He says (I, 62): 

kamam sarvo * py alamkaro rasam arthe nisificati, 
tathapy agramyataivaitam bharam vahati bhuyasa. 
“Though every ctlainJcarci pours rasa upon the 
sense, only a not vulgar mode of expression does 
above all justice to this (end).” 

This is explained by quoting some instances, 
wherein by the use of vulgar and obscene words the 
rasa of sense is lost. 

After the remark that in the foregoing verses 
madhurya is explained in its various forms ( yibha « 
Ham iti madhttryam) Daijdin defines the next guna. 

5. Sukumarata 

I, 69: anisthurilksaraprayam sukumaram ihegyate, 

bandhaSaithilyadosas tu darSitah sarvakomale., . 
“What consists to a great extent of not rough 
syllables is called here (in Vidarbha) suhumara. We 
have, however, pointed out (in I, 43*) a fault which 
consists in the looseness of composition in this case, 
where there are soft syllables throughout 14 /' 
Example I, 70, 71: 

m'andallkrtya barhani kaijjhair madhuragltibhih, 
kalapinah pranrtyanti kale jimutami&lini. 
ity anurjita evartho nSlamkaro’ pi tadrSah, 
sukmaratayaivaitad arohati satara manah. 

14 In the verse referred to by the author the fault of 
looseness is illustrated by “ malaflmUla lolalikalt'la ” which is 
liked by the Gamuts, because they are very fond of the 
amgtrSio; see p. 105. 
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“Having formed their tail-feathers into a oircle, 
the peacocks dance in autumn, (crying) with throats, 
the sounds of which are pleasant. 

In this stanza the tenor is not very luxurious ; 
only because it contains sukumdratd (the stanza) 
enters the heart of the wise ones’'. 

Thus sukumcirata is a peculiarity of the sound 
of the words and does not regard the sense. The 
Vaidarbha style is soft and tender and is in contrast 
thus to the Gautfiya, which is fond also of words 
the articulation of which is rather difficult and 
rough : 

dlpatam ity aparair bhumna krcchrodyam api badhyate. 
nyaksena ksayitah paksah kRatriyanam ksanad iti. 
“Because they regard it as brilliant, the others 
(the Gauflas) use also words the pronunciation of 

which is difficult e.g. : nyaksena (By Parasurama 

the party of the kaatriyas was destroyed in a 
moment)”. 

The harshness is caused by the frequency of ks. 
This, however, is justified by the fact that the 
verse contains the so-called vlrarasa. According 
to the commentary the Vaidarbhas would employ 
the guna sukimarata also in such a case 15 . 

6. Arthavyaktx. 

I, 73, 74. arthavyaktir aneyatvam arthasya harinoddhrta 
bhuh khuraksunnagasrglohitad udadher iti. 
mahl mahavarahena lohitad uddhytodadheh. 
itlyatvena nirdiste neyatvam uragas?jah. 

15 Gauda hi y at ra vlrarasadirupam ojasvi vyangyarp, 
tatra paru*avitrnais tadvyafijanasyava'sykatay» saukumatyatp 
mdriyante, vaidarbhas tu tatrapi saukumaryarn, pravtsayanth 
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“There is arthavyalcti where the sense is not to 
be conjectured, as : Hari (Visiju) raised the earth 
out of the ocean, which was reddened by the blood 
of the snakes crushed by his claws. If (in this case) 
nothing would have been said but : The great boar 
raised the earth out of the reddened ocean, one 
would have to conjecture ‘the blood of the snakes”. 

Arthavyakti is not identical with prasada. As 
regards the latter, clearness is established in the sense 
of a word in so far as it is not too unusual, 
while as to the former a sentence does not contain 
all that is necessary to understand the connection 
of ideas wholly. Daijdin (I, 75) concedes that the 
Gaittfas also aim at arthavyakti. 

7. TJdaratva. 

I, 76 : utkar§avan gunah kaacid yasminn ukte patlyatc, 
tad udarahvayam tena sanatha kavyapaddhatih. 

“When in a sentence there is perceived a quality 
of peculiar excellence, then it is called udara. The 
style of the kdvya is permeated by this (guna)”. 

The most important word in this definition is 
pratiyate. The idea of a special excelling quality 
is not mentioned directly by words, but is rather 
suggested by other ideas, which are as such of a 
more subordinate character. If that is the case, 
we have the best kind of poetry. In this statement 
of Dakin’s we notice some of the so-called dhvani. 
TJdaratva is illustrated by verso I, 77, 78 : 
arthinam kfpana drgfcis tvanmukhe patita sakrt, 
tadavastha punar deva nanyasya mukham iksate. 
iti tyagasya vakye’sminn utkarsah sadhu Iaksyate. 
anenaiva pathanyatra samananyayam uhyatam. 
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“When the poor eye of the supplicants has onee 
fallen upon thy face, then, 0 king, it looks no longer 
on the face of any other. In this stanza the excelling 
quality of liberality is well recognised. In a way 
similar to this the udaratva should be expressed also 
in other cases.’’ 

There is, however, still another opinion regarding 
the guiia in question, as mentioned in the next verse : 

Slaghyair viSesanair yuktam udaram kaiscid isyate, 

yatha lllambujakrit]asarohemarigadadayah. 

“Some scholars hold as udara what is endowed 
with epitheta ornantia, as : a toy-lotus, a toy-pond, a 
golden bracelet, etc.” 

8 • Ojas. 

I, 8o : ojah samasabhuyastvam etad gadyasya jlvitam, 

padye’py adak§inatyanam idam ekara parayanam. 

“There is ojas where long compounds are em- 
ployed. This (ojas) is the life of the prose (-kaoya). 
(But in the opinion) of the Garujas, (ojas) is the 
only and highest aim also for (the Mvya in) 
verse”. 

As regards the definition of ojas Dandin agrees 
with BhSmaha, who however, does not use the term 
guna, and does not expressly confine it to prose alone. 

In I, 81-85 the author specifies ojas : 

“In so far as heavy or light syllables are in . the 
majority, in the minority, or combined with each 
other, this (ojas ) 16 is of a higher or a lower kind. 
It is to be met with in the akhyayiltA etc. 

The Western Quarter whose sun-ray-cover is 


16 T arkavaglSa explains tad- in the text as meaning 
samasabhuyastvam, but in my opinion ojas is meant. 
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lying on the top of the setting mountain looks like 
a woman whose red and beautiful garment lies on the 
large breasts. 

In this way the Eastern (poets) employ speeches 
which are full of ojas, but the others acknowledge 
ojas of speeches, only if it is not confusing and 
is pleasant, as in the following verse” : 
payodharatatotsangalagnasandhyatapanisuka, 
kasya kamaturam ceto varunl na karisyati. 

“Whose mood is not rendered love-sick seeing the 
Western Quarter, the garment of which the evening 
sun hangs on the slopes of the clouds (of the 
breasts)”. 

The- first instance shows the ojas of the Gautfas, 
who are fond of long compounds also in verse ; 
besides that, this sort of style is to be recognised by 
' the chosen words. In the second example we have 
apparently another kind of ojas peculiar to the 
Faidarbha-rlti. The plain slistarupaka ( payodhara ) 
bestows a certain charm upon the whole sentence. 
The long but soft sounding compound of the first line 
is balanced by the short words of the second. 

9 Kanti. 

I, 85 : kantaiu sarvajagatkatam laukikarthanatikramat, 
tacca varttibhidhanesu varnanasv api dfsyte. 

“A sentence is kSnta, if it pleases all the world 
by not exceeding the bounds of the natural. And 
this (pleasing mode of expression) is to be noticed in 
dialogues as well as in descriptions.” 

The first kind is illustrated by I, 86 : 
gjhaiji nama tany eva tapora&ir bhavadfSah, 
sambhavayati ySny evapavanaifi padapamsubhifi. 


XV 
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“Those only are real houses which an ascetic like 
you honours with purifying dust of his feet*. 

The second kind (I, 87 ) : 
anayor anavadyangi stanayor jrmbhamanayoh, 
avakaso na paryaptas tava bahulatantare. 

“0 you with blameless limbs, on your bosom 
there is not room enough for your swelling breasts. 
DaijcJin comments on these verses (I, 88) : 
iti sambhavyam evaitad visesakhy&nasamskjtam, 
kantam bhavati sarvasya lokayatranuvartinah. 

“Matters like that become, because they are 
possible and endowed with the diction of a peculiar 
excellence, pleasant for every one who has to do with 
worldly affairs”. 

Something of hyperbole lies, of course, in the 
above given instances, but as every poetical descrip- 
tion is based on ati&ayokti, and a matter-of-fact 
account of the actual state of things has but little 
to do with poetry, the ideas of the stanzas are pleas- 
ing and natural notwithstanding 1 7 . 

The style of the Gannas, on the other hand, 
contrasts greatly with Vaidarbhi as regards the 
naturalness of ideas, as it employs exaggerations to 
such an extent that they go quite beyond the usual 
limit Daflwjin proceeds (I, 89 - 92 ) : 

“If one intends to express an idea by raising it 
metaphorically beyond the natural limit, then only tbe 
(over) clever 18 are satisfied, but not the others ; 
as : 

17 There is also an arthalmpkara called atibayokti. 

18 Vidagdha must be understood ironically, T a r k a- 
v a g Isa says vidagdhih vidagdhavn inanyamana Gauds, 
tty arthak ; sotlmithanaktiy tyanu 
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Our house has to be revered from this time 
on as the abode of a god, because its sins are entirely 
washed off by the falling dust of your feet. 

The creator has made too narrow the w.orld, not 
considering that your breasts would grow to sueh 
an amplitude. 

This is called exaggeration ; it is favoured very 
much by the Gatufias, but the method explained 
above is the kernel of the other ( Paidarbha ) style”. 

Thus kctnti of the Vaidarbha and atyukti of the 
Gautfa are in contrast with each other. 

10 Samad/d. 

I, 93, 94 : anydharmas tato’nyatra lokaslmanurodhina, 

samyag adhlyate yatra sa samSdhih smrto yathi. 
kumudani nimllanti kamalany umnisanti ca, 
iti netrakriyadhySsal labdha tadvacinl srutih. 

“If anybody, respecting the limits of naturalness, 
transfers a quality of one thing to another, it is called 
sam&dhi ; as : 

The day-lotuses shut their eyes and the night- 
lotuses open them 19 . In this instance we find the 
metaphorical transference of the function of the eye 
(to the shutting and opening of lotuses), a term 
which designates this (the function of the eye)”. 

Here also, says Dandin, one should respect 
naturalness. The commentary gives an instance of 
bad adhy&ropa : vpjihanti maiahft yatra iatra nidra 
sndurlabM. “Where the mosquitos are trumpeting, 
there is hardly any sleep to be found”. By transferring 
the function of trumpeting, peculiar to elephants, to 

19 This is, howcver fc pot a, quite correct rendering of 
the Sanskrit terms niftf&antt and vnmifianti. 
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the mosquitos the limits of naturalness are too far 
transgressed. 

In the next verses Da^din points out that in a 
metaphorical way even those words can be used, 
the placing of whioh is prohibited in a literal sense, 
as nitfhw, udgr, earn, whioh all mean “to spit”. 

The metaphorical use of more than one quality 
at the same time is also permitted (I, 96b-98) ; 

“Even a transference of several qualities at the 
same time is desirable : These rows of clouds, which 
are tired by bearing the heavy embryo and grown 
(thunder), lean against the lap of the slopes. 

The leaning against the lap of the female friend, 
groaning, (feeling of) heaviness, fatigue : all those 
manifold qualities of a pregnant woman are (meta- 
phorically) pointed out in this example”. 

The adhyaropa or adhyasa described above makes 
up a great part of poetry, and here lies a certain 
difficulty of rendering it into another language, for 
by translating in the first instance nirnll and unmis 
by ‘to close and to open the eyes’ we express too 
clearly what the Sanskrit terms give in a more 
suggestive way. Pointing out the high importance 
of samadhi Daxjdin says (I, 100) : 

tad etat kavyasarvasvra samadhir nama yo gunah, 

kavisarthah samagro'pi tam enam anugacchati. 

“The whole troop of poets should aim at the gwy* 
called samadhi , which is the quintessence of the 
kSvya 

Daudin’s dealing with riti winds up with the 
istanzas I, 101, 102 : 

“In this way both styles ( Vaidarbhl and Gcmfoya) 
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differ from each other on account of their peculiar 
characteristics. But their further differences, as they 
are met with in (the compositions of) the various 
poets, cannot be described (on account of their being 
too manifold). 

Great is the difference between sugar-cane, milk, 
molasses, etc. ; but even Sarasvatl would not be 
enabled to point out that (difference)”. 

Thus Daiidin has at full length refuted the view 
of Bharnaha, who was inclined to deny the difference 
of fiti. In the opinion of Dagdin the style of 
Vaidarbha is better, because it is endowed with the 
ten gums described fully by the author. The 
differences between Vaidarbhl and Gaudlya were in 
fact certainly not so great as Dandin would have us 
believe, but he is influenced by a prejudice against 
his predecessor. 

Generally speaking, the theory of nti as described 
by the author of the Kavyadaria was acknowledged by 
later scholars, though there were many dissenters with 
respect to particulars. Even V a m a n a, who in 
many cases has followed Bh&maha, concedes not only 
the differences of style but is of opinion that the 
style is the soul of poetry (I, 2, 6 I ritir dtma 
kdvyasya). He attempts to present a definition of 
nti (I, 2, 8) : 

vifiista padaracana rltih,, 

“A specified arrangement of words (is oalled) riti 
According to VSmana there are not two but rather 
three different styles, the differences of whioh. are 
evident, the third being PfflcaU, This statement is 
of some interest and of some importance with regard 
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to k&vya literature. The author has something to 
say about the origin of rttis (I, 2, 9 and 10 vftti). 

“There rises a question : Do the guttas (which 
characterise the different kinds) of IsSvyas originate 
in different countries, that they are called after the 
names of countries ( Vidarbha, Qaufia, P&fic&la), 
as certain material products (oome from certain 
countries) ? (We answer :) No 1 For (the si tira runs) : 
They are called Vaidarbha etc., because they are met 
with in different countries as Vidarbha etc., (that is) 
because they are used in their pure form by poets in 
the countries of Vidarbha, Gau(La and P&fic&la, there- 
fore these ways of diction are called after the name 
of the countries ; but the countries by themselves 
have by no means any effect upon the (form of) 
Kavyas." 

VSmana agrees with Dandin not only on this 
point that the differences of riti are founded oh the 
gunas 90 , but that among the rttis Vaidarbhl is the 
best. Vaidarbhl is endowed; - he says, with all gunas 
(I, 2, 11 : samagragunopeta Vaidarbhl). With respect 
to the superiority of Vaidarbhl the author quotes 
the following tlolcas : 

asprsta dosamatrSbhih samagragugagumbhita, 
vipaficlsvarasaubhagya vaidarbhl rltir isyate. 
tam etam kavayah stuvanti : 
sati vaktari saty arthe sati Sabdanusasane, 
asti tan na vina yena parisravati varimadhu. 

“That nti is called Vaidarbhl which is untouched 

20 VSmana’s treatment of the gunas which differs 
widely from • that in the Kavyadaria, will be discussed in 
another place. 



by evea Idle slightest faults, furnished with all the 
(jmias, and which sounds sweetly as title notes of a 
lute. 

The kaiis prajse it : 

There may be a speaker, there may be a (good) 
sense (or tenor), there may be (a usage of words 
which is correct according to) grammar — without 
the (Vaidarbhi) the honey of speech will not flow”. 

This style is illustrated by a stanza from 
&akuntctia* 1 . 

gahantSm mahisa nipanasalilam srngair muhus taditain 

chayabaddhakadambakain mrgakulatn romantham 

abhyasyatu, 

visrabdhaih kriyatam varahapatibhir mustaksatih palvale 

visrantim labhatam idam ca sithilajyabandham 

asamaddhanuh. 

“The buffalloes may wallow in the water, striking 
it again and again with their horns ; the flock of 
deer may ruminate in the shadow of the wood ; the 
great boars may uproot without fear the pools* grass ; 
and this bow of mine may rest with loosened string”. 

This instance shows that Vaidarbhi by no means 
avoids every compound absolutely but later on we 
shall meet a special kind of this style, where there 
are no compounds at all. 

Gautflyci is endowed with but two guttas : ojas 
and kdnti (I, 2, 12 : ojafykantimati Qau$ya). The 
commentary says a little more : 

“As Gawfiya is devoid of mSdhurya and sauku- 
mkrya, it has long compounds and harsh sounding 
words.. There is the following stanza : 

The learned ones, well-versed in style, praise 

21 Act II, ed. C a p p e 1 1 e r, p. 19. 
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Gau$iya as a way of expression which has (long) 
compounds and high sounding words and which 
therefore is endowed with the gurias, ojas and kanti’*. 

The following stanza from Bhavabhilti’s Mahavlra- 
carita (I, 54) is quoted as an instance of Gauqfiya : 
dordandancitacandrasekharadhanurdandavabhaogodyatas 
fcamkaradhvanir aryabalacaritaprastavanadindimah 
drakparyastakapalasamputamitabrahmandabhandodara- 
bhramyatpinditacandima katham aho nadyapi visramyati. 

“Alas ! Even now the twanging sound of the 
bow-string does not stop, (the sound) produced by 
the breaking of diva’s bow, which he bent with his 
arms, (the sound of) a drum for glorifying Ram’s 
youthful deeds, (the sound) the heaped-together-wrath 
of which rumbles through the world in the vessel of 
the Brahman-egg, (the world) which lies torn 
asunder between the rapidly burst shells”. 

Comparing this stanza with the above quoted words 
of Kalidasa’s the characteristic feature of Gaufyya 
becomes very obvious. There is scarcely a possibility 
of lengthening the compounds still more than is done 
by Bhavabhtiti. The mode of expression appears to be 
very stilted and the words are not the usual ones". 

Pancali, the last of the ritis mentioned by 
Vamana, possesses the two gunas madhurya and 
sauhumarya (I, 2, 13). The Vftti says : 
ojahkantyabhavad anulbanapada vicchaya ca, tatra ca slokah : 
aSlistaslathabhavam tu puranacchayayanvitam, 
madhuram sukumaram ca pSficallTn kavayo viduh. 

22 Reading Bhavabhuti’s dramas one will find that the 
stanzas therein are of a type similar to the above mentioned. 
They are, however, not throughout of the same kind j but, 
on the whole, the riti of this poet’s- work is Gau$,ya. 
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“As the Panc&li does not show ojas and k&nti, 
it has no high sounding words and is without brilli- 
ance. There is a iloka : 

The wise ones call P&hchli sweet and tender, 
which is endued with mildness and resembles the 
style of Puraqas”. 

Example ; 

gr5me* smin pathikaya pantha vasatir naivadhunS dlyate 
ratrav atra viharamandapatale panthah prasupto yuva, * 
tenotthaya khalena garjati ghane smrtva priyatn tat kjtam 
yenadyapi karaiikadandapatanasaiikl janas tisthati. 

“Traveller, in this village no wayfarer is allowed 
to dwell now. (Once) a young traveller slept at night 
under the roof of this pavilion. When the cloud was 
thundering, the wicked one rose, remembered his 
beloved, and did something by reason of which even 
.to-day people constantly fear the falling-down of the 
skeleton’’ 33 . 

After having spoken of the particular qualities of 
the single ritis Vamana goes on to deal with the 
relation of Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya, and Pancall to each 
other. The poet should cling to the Vaidarbhi, 
because only this mode of expression is possessed by 
all gunas, but not to the two others, as they have but 
a few of them (I, 2 , 14, 15). The opinion of some 
scholars, according to whom the poet should practise 
in the other ritis and may so become a master in 
Vaidarbhi, is refuted by Vamana, who says that 
if one limits oneself to the unreal, one cannot attain 
the real (tattva) ; a weaver, who weaves only with 

23 As this stanza appears to have been quoted from a 
poem we do not know, the.context is doubtful. 


xvi. 
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jute, bow can -be get skill in the weaving df silk 

'{Mi K>- 18 ). 

Thus, the Vaidarbhl is the best rUi, and there 
is, says Yamana, a special kiud of it, described in I, 
& 19-21 : 

sapi samasabhave Suddhavaidarbhl, tasyam afthaguna- 
sampadasvadya, taduparohad arthagunaleso’pi. 

•V Vaidarbhl is called pure Vaidarbhl, if there are 
no compounds. In this (pure Vaidarbhl) the richness 
of arthaguna 8 comes to be tasted. Even the slightest 
arthagw),a (is to be tasted), when connected with 
the (pure Vaidarbhl, to say nothing of the entirety 
of the arthagurias)”. 

The commentary gives the following lines : 

“In the (Vaidarbhl) there is an incomparable 
arrangement of words, where even what is nothing 
becomes something, as it were. When it reaches 
the wise one’s ear, it causes delight ; it enters the 
heart like a stream of nectar. 

Such ‘ripeness’ (pSka), pleasing the hearts of men 
of taste, results from the Vaidarbha style that the 
beauty of words quickens, and that even the unreal 
acquires a reality”. 

There are two other passages in Vamana’s book 
where the term paha is mentioned. R&jasekhara 
dealing with vyutpatti, goes into detail concerning 
the paka. On a previous occasion the matter in 
question has been spoken of 94 . 

Finally, VSmana says with respect to. this most 
excellent kind of diction (I, 1, 22) : 

24 See above p, 51. 
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sapi vaidharbhl tatsthyat ; and the vptti : sSplyam artha- 
gunasampad vaidarbhlty ukta ; tatsthyad ity upacSrato 
vyavaharam darSayati. 

“This richness of arthagunas is even called (raeta: 
phorically) Vaidarbhi, because (those gwtyat are to 
be found in the (Vaidarbhi and nowhere else)”. 

Let us now turn toR u d r a t a. Bhamaha and 
Dandin have described two rids : Vaidarbhi and 
Gauftiya ; VSmana presents a third : Pmcali ; in 
Rudrata’s Kavyalamkara we meet a fourth : Latiya. 

But there is a remarkable difference between 
Rudrata’s treatment of the ritis and that of his prede- 
cessors : Rudrata does not judge the mode of expres- 
sion from the standpoint of gum, but from that of 
the structure of compounds. 

Rudrata in the second book, defines kavya as a 
union of word and sense. After having stated that 
there are four categories of words, he continues 
(II, 3-5) : 

“Nouns are twofold, compounded or not com- 
pounded. When the nouns take the shape of com- 
pounds, then we have three ritis. 

They are called Pancall, Latiya and Gau$ya, as 
they have short, medium, and long compounds, 
respectively. 

We have Pmcali when there are compounds of 
two or three words, Latiya, when there are compounds 
of about five to seven words ; there is Gautfrya 
where compounds are formed by as many words as 
possible”. 

Verbs prefixed by prepositions are not considered 
as compounds: in this sense ; these prepositions are 
need only to modify the meaning of the verb 
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(II. 6* : dkhyatdny upasargaih sarpsfjyante kadacid 
drthSya). 

The above described three ritis are in contrast 
to the diotion of Vaidarbhi ; II, 6* : 
vrtter asamasaya vaidarbhi rltir ekaiva. 

“When the words are compounded, then we have 
but one Mi, the Vaidarbhi”. 

That is all Rudrata has to say about ritis. His 
treatment of matters apparently shows that the 
doctrine of rlti has lost a great deal of its former 
significance and importance, and that it was no 
longer founded upon geographical differences and 
upon the existence on contemporary compositions 
belonging to a certain style. Any poem might have 
verses in different ways of diction, according to the 
sort of compounded words met therein. Vaidarbhi 
was thought the finest style, and had in course of 
time put all the others in the background. As 
Rudrata’s Vaidarbhi contains no compounds, it re- 
sembles the 6uddha- Vaidarbhi of VStnana. 

Rajasekhara in his Kavyamlmamsa ( adhydya 
7, p. 31) mentions only three ritis : Vaidarbhi, 
Gaudiya, and Pahcall, which he considers as the 
three forms of speech (ptirupaip, vakyatritayam), 
without giving any further explanations. Rajasek- 
hara appears, as regards these three ritis, to be 
influenced by V&mana. For the author of the Kavya- 
mVnriaifjXsa another factor is of much greater impor- 
tance, that is the manner of recitation and the change 
of pronunciation which bears the name kaJcu. As 
t&ku is reokoned under the SabdalarpMras by Rudrata 
(which opinion is not shared by RsjaSekhara), it must 
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be described on another occasion, when we treat 
the history of the alamMras, 

. In the time of Mammata the dootrine of riti 
became of still less significance. Though in the 
K&vyaprakaSa the whole domain of poetics is treated 
exhaustively, riti is touched on only by the way. 
It is mentioned twice : first in the eighth ulldsa, 
where Mammata refuses to accept VSraana’s opinion 
regarding the gunas, and secondly in the ninth ullasa. 
Here, the mbdalanikaras are defined. The anuprasa, 
the author says, is twofold being cheka- and vrttya- 
nuprdsa, the latter consisting in the repetitions of 
the same consonants. According to the various 
sorts of consonants there are three kinds of this 
anuprasa : 1. upanagarika : the repeated consonants 
suggest madhurya ; 2. parusa : the consonants are 
the cause of ojas ; 3. komala : when the sounds are of a 
kind different from those of the two mentioned. Now 
the author says that in the opinion of VSmana etc. 
the three kinds of riti Vaidarbhl, Gautfl, and Pancall 
are based on those three kinds of vpttyctnuprSsa. 
It appears from the statements that the doctrine 
of riti, though of great importance in the period 
of Da$4in (the greatest defender of the difference of 
dictions), had retained only a mere historical interest. 
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The division of poetry (Jccivya) had always been 
a* matter of. great interest for the Indian teachers of 
poetics. Before going into details we have to ex- 
amine from which points of view the division of the 
havya has been made. 

Bh&maha, who deals with the matter im- 
mediately after the definition of havya is given, 
presents a division according to the following stand- 
points : (i) prose and verse {gadya and padya). (ii) 
the language the composition is written in ; that is 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apabhramsa. (iii) the subject 
matter : anything whioh has really happened, which 
is invented by the poet’s imagination, the domain 
of arts, and*; finally, that of sastra. (iv) The shape 
of the work as a whole: Sargabandha, abhineyartha, 
ahhyayiha, hatha and anibaddha. 

In the work of D and in the divisions are ar- 
ranged a little better: the author divides according 
to only two points of view, which are (1) gadya and 
padya , and (2) the language. The other kinds men- 
tioned by Bh&maha are brought under the groups 
gadya or padya , so that sargabandha , both cthhya- 
yilcu and hatha, and abhineyartha (nataka), and 
campu (not mentioned by Bh&maha) are but sub- 
divisions of padya (verse), of gadya (prose), and of 
a combination of both padya and gadya , respectively. 

V & m a n a, too, gives only two main divisions, 
but not in the same way as Daijdin ; these are : 
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1. gadya and padya ; 2. anibaddha and nibaddha. 
Anibaddha is that kind of poetry which consists 
of verses eaoh distinct in itself (e. g. the batakas 
are of this kind); nibaddha , on the other hand, is 
a poem, where the whole of the stanzas forms the 
content. Poetry in prose is according to V&mana, 
threefold : vfttagandhi, cwrna, and utkalikapraya, 
which division is not respected by later dlayikdrikas. 
Sargabandha etc. are not mentioned, and nothing 
is said about the different languages. 

Bud rate, again, has another standpoint. A 
kavya is a combination of word (sabda) and sense 
(arthd), and as Budrata describes both subjects 
separately throughout, the division of kavya is to 
be met with in two different passages of the Kdvya- 
lavpJcara: in the second and in the sixteenth adhyaya. 
Under the heading iabda we find gadya and padya, 
and, further, the division with respect to the language; 
under the heading ‘ ariha' the classification according 
to the content : utpadya (where the subject is inven- 
ted by the poet) and amttpadya (where the subject 
is known). This last idea is, however, not quite 
new, as it had already been presented by BhSmaha. 
A second principle of division is the greater or lesser 
extension of the composition ( praband/ia ). MahS- 
Jcctvya, akhySyika , and lea tka are reckoned under 
utpadya poetry. 

Though the ways of classification greatly differ 
from each other in some respects (the authors of. the 
cdarpkara mstra endeavouring to present new ideas), 
the general principles are the very same everywhere. 
Then only, when poetry was considered from a. higher 
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point of view (that of dhvani), the above mentioned 
classifications were no longer plaoed in the fore- 
ground. They were, however, not considered as 
incorrect or false, but they were of only little interest 
( vaicitrya , which terra had been employed already 
by Varaana in a similar connection) for the scholars 
of more ‘modern’ times. If anybody wished to in- 
form himself regarding those divisions, he was 
referred to the older masters, who had treated the 
matter fully. 

Thus M a m m a t a teaches that there are three 
kinds of poetry : superior ( uttcma ), medium (madhya- 
ma), or inferior ( avara ) poetry, according to the 
superiority or inferiority of the ‘unspoken’. 

In R&jasekhara’s Kavyamimatrisa there are 
ideas we do not meet with in any of the former 
works on alarrikdra. Though the author’s explana- 
tions are, for the greater part, of little value, and 
though, strictly speaking, they ought not to be 
treated here, because they deal with the division 
not of kavya but of vahya, we will give a short 
account of them. Speech {vahya = vacana), says 
Rftjasekhara, is, according to what the author is, 
either br&hmya, or iaiva, or vaiwava, There are 
five divisions of the first kind : the speaker may be 
Brahman himself, the ttvaras (the Bhrgus, etc., who 
are descended from Brahman’s mind), the sons of 
the Uvaras (the p$w), the offsprings of the r§is, and, 
finally, their sons. Examples may be taken from 
the Puratias, But according to the view of the 
havis (Rftjasekhara continues) speeoh ( vacas ), as it 
is found in the Vedas, is called paraweivara and 
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later on, ditty a, because the gods (deva) and those 
beings who are of divine origin ( devayoni : vidyadhara, 
apsaras, yakqa, rakqas, gandharva, kimnara , siddha , 
guhyaka, bhiita, and pi&aca) act as intermediaries. 
With respect to this, four kinds of speech are especi- 
ally of importance : vaibuddlia, vaidyadhara, gand- 
harva , and yoginigata. The form of the compounds 
is partly decisive here. There are some interesting 
peculiarities : The Piaacas (attendants to diva) should 
speak in their own sphere Sanskrit, but on earth 
Bhutabhdsa ; the language of the Apsaras is Prakrit. 
That is according to Rajasekhara important, because 
there appear gods, etc. in the natakas. Divya is in 
contrast to Vaisnava. The language called Vaiqitava 
has come to earth by means of the incarnations of 
Vasudeva, so that it is commonly called mdnusa. 
With respect to the riti speech is threefold: Vaidar- 
bhi, Gautfiya, and Pancdll , but the way of recitation 
( kaku ) gives rise to varieties of these three kinds. 


We will return to B h a m a h a in order to see 
in which way poetry has been divided by him. He 
says (I, 16): 

sabdarthau sahitau kavyam gadyam padyatn ca tad dvidha, 
samskrtam prakrtam canyad apabhrainda iti tridha. 

“ Word and sense combined are kavya. It is 
twofold, prose and verse ; it is further threefold, as it 
may be composed in Sanskrit, in Prakrit or in another 
(idiom) different (from those), viz. Apabhramsa.” 


xvii 
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1. Gadya and Padya. 

According to D a $ <J i n there are not two kinds, 
prose and verse (as BhSmaha thought), but three 
{Kavyadwria I, 11“) : 

padyatn gadyam ca misram ca tat tridhaiva vyavasthitam. 

“The (body of the kavyai) is threefold: verse, prose, 
and mixed (verse and prose).” 

It is also worth noting that Danilin does not 
begin with gadya , as Bhamaha did, but with padya. 
As is said in I, 3 1 the ndtdkas and other composi- 
tions belong to the misrakdvyas. 

As to padya the author comments (I, 11‘, 12): 

padyatn catugpadl tac ca vfttaip jatir iti dvidhS. 

chandovicityam sakalas tatprapanco nidarsitah, 

sa vidya naus titlrsunani gambhlram kavyasSgaram. 

“ Padya is a stanza consisting of four metrical 
feet; and the padya is of two kinds : vptta (i. e. metres 
wherein the syllables are counted), jdti (metres where- 
in the moras are counted) . In prosody all the varie- 
ties of metre have been described: this knowledge is 
the ship for every one who is willing to cross the 
profound kdvya- ocean.” 1 

Vimana is of the same opinion as Bhamaha, 
stating (I, 3, 21) : 

kSvyain gadyain padyatn ca. 

“ The kSvya is in prose and in verse.” 

That the miSra of Datjdm is contained therein 
follows from the further description of V&mana; 
gadya is named first (as was done by BhSmaha), 

i From this stanza some scholars (J a cobi, Peterson) 
would gather that Chandoviciti is the title of a third work of 
Dakin’s; but Chatt-.ioviciti is a common term for ‘prosody’. 
See note 14 on page 49. • 
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because it presents more difficulties in the opinion 
of the author 9 . Thus VSmana corroborates the 
opinion of the master. 

There are, according to VSmana (I, 3, 22) three 
kinds of gadya, When verses oocur occasionally 
in the prose, it is called vpttagandhi. This is the 
miira of Dan<}in. Curya is called that sort of prose 
the words of which are pleasing and do not form 
too long com pounds( I, 3, 24): anaviddhalalitapadcm 
curnam*. Utkalikapraya being the reverse of the 
latter has long compounds and high sounding words. 
As we have seen before these qualities are peculiar to 
different styles ; utkalikapraya shows a very great 
similarity to gaudfiya. 

Padya is, of course, divided into many kinds, 
but no further detail is given by VSmana 4 . 

Rudrata as well as BhSmaha and V&mana 
deals only with the two kinds gadya and padya, 
which, however, are not divisions of kavya itself, 
but rather of what kavya consists of and what is 
called kavya&arlra by Dandin. Considering that 
according to the Kavyaadarsa sarira is defined as 
paddvaU (a series of words), and that in Rudrata’s 
opinion the vocal expression of kavya is the sentenoe 
( vakya ), it appears that the theories of both Daqdin 
and Rudrata are almost the same in this point. Rud 
rata says {Kavyalarpkara II, U): 

2 gadyasya purvam nirdeSo durlaksyavifc^atvena durban- 
dhatvat, tathahuh, — gadyam kavlnam nikasam vadanti. 

3 Vjtti: anaviddhany adlrghasamasani lalitany anud- 
dhatani padani yasminis tad anaviddhaialitapadam curnam iti. 

4 Vftti : padyam khalv anekena samardha-sama-visa- 
madina bhedena upetam bhavati. 
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vakyatn bhavati dvedhS gadyam chandogatarp ca. 

“ The sentence is twofold, prose and verse.” 

Mammata does not mention this division in his 
Kdvyaprakaia at all. 

2. Sanskrit Prakrit and Apabhrarpia 

Bhamaha’s second division (I, 16) is determined 
by the idiom the kavya is composed in 5 6 . The stanza 
is of some interest on account of the word apabhravp- 
6a 6 . Apparently Bhamaha does not understand 
by this terra one special language, but rather, a 
group of several idioms, which widely differ from 
Sanskrit. This is suggested by the name itself. 
If this is right, prakpta does not mean a class of 
idioms, but a certain dialect; and this dialect is 
probably the mdharaqtri, which without doubt in the 
period of Bhamaha had a very great importance as 
a language in which poetical compositions were 
written. 

As in my opinion Daijdin was a younger contem- 
porary of Bhamaha the literary facts spoken of in 

5 The stanza (Bhamaha I, i6 4 ) is quoted by Namisadhu, 
commenting on Kavyalamkara II, ii, in the following form 
prdkrtai n samskrtam caitad apabhram'sa iti tredha. The 
incorrectness of this appears already from the anteposition 
of prakrtam. The difficulty lies in anyad. Another transla- 
tion of this important verse than the one given above is 
scarcely possible. 

6 Of the more recent investigations on Apabhram&a, I 
may here mention two papers by Prof. Jacobi: Bhavisatta 
kaha von Dkanavala {Abhandlungen der Kgl. Bayer. Akad . 
D. IViss., P kilos. -philol. Kl., Vol. 29, 4), and Sanatkumara- 
carita (id. Vol., 31, 2). The former paper is in many respects 
supplemented and corrected by the latter. 
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the Kdvyadaria are, generally, the same as those 
we met with in the work of Bharnaha. We find 
indeed (the suggestion mentioned above corroborated 
in the KavyadarSa. Dandin mentions (I, 32) Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramsa, which three idioms are 
employed for literary purposes. Let us see what 
Daudiu has to say concerning Apabhramsa. 

I, 36: abhlradigirah kavyesv apabhramSa iti smrtah, 
Sastresu samskrtad anyad apabh ratnsatay od itam . 

“In the kavyas the idioms of the abhiras etc. are 
considered as apabhramsa. But in the Sastras that is 
called Apabhramsa which differs from Sanskrit” 7 . 

According to this statement, the word apabhra- 
msa has a double meaning. In the Sastras, and 
especially in the books on poetical theories, and thus 
in the work of Bhamaha all languages which are 
different from Sanskrit are united under the name 
of apabhrarisa. There is little doubt that, that was 
in the older period the meaning of the word, and 
that only in the course of time the word assumed 
a more pregnant and particular sense, perhaps then, 
when the ‘best’ Prakrit, maharcistrl, was used as a 
language fit for literary compositions. Then the 
scholars retained the older meaning of the word, 
whilst in common use the terra prakrta , once the 
designation of a determinate language (maharastrl), 

7 TarkavaglSa thinks the term abklra not a nomen 
proprium, but rather used in a professional sense: cowherd. 
He says: kavyeiju n5takadi§u abhlradigirah abirlprabhrtayo 
gopacandfilaSakaradlnam vyavaharatjlya bhasa apabhramSa 
iti smftah apabhramianamna bhasanirupakair nirupitah. But 
this is probably not the case. 
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took the place of ‘apabhrarpia*. It ‘apabhramsa' 
was mentioned in the kSvyas something different 
from the apabhramsa of the iastras was meant, 
vie. snoh dialects as were a good deal less important 
and lower than the vernacular of the Sbhlras etc., in 
which idioms scarcely any literary works were com- 
posed in the period of Bh&maha and Da^din. The 
home of the a&Alrct-language was, as is stated by 
TarugavScaspati, one of the commentators on 
the Kavyadarsa, in Western India 8 9 . 

With respect to the various dialects Da$din says 
(I, 33): 

samskrtam nama daivl vag anvakhyata maharsibhih, 

tadbhavah tatsamo deSlty anekah prSkrtakramah. 

“ Sanskrit is the divine language, taught by the 
great sages. The variations of Prakrit are numerous, 
being tadbhava (come forth from that, i. e. Sanskrit), 
tatsama (similar to that), or belonging to certain 
regions.” 

From the term deft l we may gather that the word 
Prdkfta is used here in a wider sense including also 
Apdbhraij %Sa. TaruijavScaspatl, however, thinks 
that the Magadhl language is meant (deSi iti magadhi 
gphyate). The author of Hrdayangama comments : 
deSl povalli iti JcramuhanamS, cassimsl iti hancanasya 
nama, dogghaja iti gajasya nama. This Prakrit in 

8 Prof. Pischel in his famous Prakrit Grammar quotes, 
(p. i) an observation by Samkara to Sukunfata 9 , 10 , saying: 
samskytat prakrtam Srestham tato’ pabhramfiabhasanam. 

9 The commentary of Hjdayafigama has another inter- 
pretation: Sbhiro nSma padcimarnavatlre vartamano deSavife- 
sah, athava abhlradayah gopaladayah. 
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the word's wider sense is in contrast to Prakrit in 
the narrower sense, (I, 34:) 

maharastraarayam bhasani prakrstam prakrtam viduh, 
sagarah suktiratnanam setubandhadi yanmayam. 

“ As the most excellent Prakrit the language of 
Maharatfra is considered. The Setubandha etc., the 
ocean of jewels of good sayings, is composed therein.” 
Other variations of Prakrit are mentioned in I, 35 : 
SaurasenI ca gaurjl ca latl canya ca tadrsl, 
yati prakrtam ity evain vyavaharesu samnidhim. 
“tScwrasem, Gaudj/l, Latl and other dialects of 
this kind are as ‘Prakrit-variations’ met with in the 
dialogues (in natakas etc).” 

As to the division caused by the difference of 
the languages Daij<Jin states that from this point 
of view four kinds of kavya must be distinguished 
(not three, as Bhamaha had said) : 

tad etad vanmayam bhuyah samskrtam prakrtam tatha, 
apabhramsai ca misram cety ahur aptaS 10 caturvidham. 
“This (body of the kavya) formed by the languages 
is further taken by the authorities as being fourfold, 
as far it is Sanskrit, Prakrit (Maharaqtri), Apabhra- 
ihsa, or mixed (dialects) 1 1 ”. 

In the next stanzas the question is answered, in 
which manner the various idioms are peculiar to the 
different sorts of poetical compositions : 

samskytam sargabandhadi prakrtam skandhakadikam, 
asaradlny apabhramso natakadi tu misrakam. 

10 I prefer this reading to aryas. The Tibetan transla- 
tion has a word which means 'clever, expert’. With respect 
to apta compare Kavyadar'ua II, 22 f. 

U tad evam vanmayam refers to kafir a in 1 , 9. Bhuyas 
goes back to stanza 10. 
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“A sargdbandha etc. is in Sanskrit ; compositions 
in the metre skandhaka etc. in Prakrit ; compositions 
in the metre asara etc. in Apabhramsa, but nafakas 
etc. are in mixed dialects”. 

By the word tu the importance of the new kind 
‘miiva? (which is not found in Bhamaha’ s) is, as it 
were, underlined. 

Kathapi sarvabhasabhih sainskftena ca badhyate, 

bhutabhasamaylm prahur adbhutartham brhatkatham. 

“The hatha, too, is composed in all languages and 
in Sanskrit. The Sfhatkatha 1 8 with its wonderful 
tenor is said to have been composed in the idiom 
of the ghosts”. 

V a m a n a and also, be it mentioned here already, 
M a m m a t a had said nothing about the languages. 
We turn therefore to Rudrata. Bhamaha and 
Dandin had pointed out (though differing from each 
other in details) that there were throe groups of 
idioms : a kavya may be composed in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, and Apabhramsa. Rudrata mentions six 
languages, saying ( Kavyalavtikara II, 11, 12) : 

12 The term ahuh seems to indicate that the Brhatkatha 
was already unknown even to Dandin. I do not believe 
that the plural sarvabhasabhih is of a peculiar significance 
(Prof. Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, p. 42). One must bear in 
mind that the above quoted stanza refers directly to 
Bhamaha I, 28. Bhamaha had taught that the katha (with 
regard to which more will be said later on) is composed 
in Sanskrit and, partly, in ApabhramSa. Dandin replies : 
no, that is not correct ; it is composed in all languages 
and in Sanskrit The term samskrtena ca is nothing more 
than an appended note with a delicately hinted irony against 
Bhamaha. 
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bhiiyo’pi, 

bhasabhedanimittah sot}ha bhedo’sya sambhavati. 

prakrtasamskrtamagadhapiSacabhasas ca surasenl ca, 

sastho’tra bhuribhedo defiavifesad apabhrainsah. 

“Further, there is a sixfold division of the (vakya) 
according to the languages ; these are : Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, Magadha, Pisaca, and Silrasenl ; the sixth, 
Apabhramsa is divided into many kinds according 
to the various countries”. 

From this it is evident that ‘ Prakfta • does not 
denote a group of languages, but rather one language, 
the same one as mentioned by Dagd-in* which appears 
to have frequently been used in poetical compositions, 
the Maharastrl. For if that were not the case it 
would be impossible to explain, why Mahara^trl is 
1 not mentioned by Rudrata. Magadha was not named 
by Daijdin, perhaps because it was of less importance 
as a literary idiom in his time. Apahrhaijfiia is, on 
the whole, probably the same as that Apahhraijisa 
in the Kavyadarsa, when it is spoken of in kavyas 
(not in mstras). 

The older Vagbhata has the following remarks 
about the languages ( Vdghhatdlarrihdra II, 1-3) : 

“Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, and the language 
of the Bhutas : these four languages become the body 
of the k&vya. 

Sanskrit is the language of the gods ; it is settled 
in the grammars. Prakrit is variously divided, as 
far as it originates in (Sanskrit) is similar to it, differ- 
ing with respect to dialects etc. 

Apabhrainsa, in its pure shape, is spoken in 
various regions. What is spoken by the Bhutas (the 
Pis&cas) is called Bhauta '{PaUadkaf ’ . 

xviii 
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Thus VSgbhata comprises by the term Prakfta 
several idioms, which, however, are in some way or 
other connected with Sanskrit. According to the 
commentary of Simhadevagani Saurasem and Maga- 
dhl is meant by adi. Prakrit is set in contrast to 
Apabhraijisa. In its pure form it is found, says the 
commentary, in the countries of the Karmtas and 
Vanccilm. With regard to the last group, the Bhauta 
or Paisaci is little known. V&gbhata was perhaps 
thinking of the Bfhatkatha, which was referred to 
already by Dan<J.in. 

In a supplementary way (because they have 
nothing to do with the division of poetry) some very 
interesting observations of Rajasekhara concern- 
ing the different kinds of recitation may be mentioned 
here 13 . After dealing the mode of recitation (patha) 
generally the author goes on to point out what sorts 
of recitation are peculiar to the different countries. 
People from M a g a d h a and others from the country 
lying eastward of Benares have a good pronuncia- 
tion of Sanskrit, but are ‘blunt ( [kutitha )’ when they 
speak Prakrit. Of the Oaudcts, Rajasekhara does 
not speak well. Their recitation of Prakrit is, accord- 
ing to him, very bad. The Gauda Brahmins recite 
neither very distinctly (atispaqtci), nor ‘legato ( aslista , )’, 
neither roughly (ruksa) nor very tenderly ( atikomala ), 
neither with a high ( atitara ) nor with a deep ( mandra ) 
voice. KanvSdas recite, whichsoever the rasa, the 
riti, or the gum may be, with an elevated, and at the 
end, with a twanging voice (faijikara). All Dravidian 
poets in verse as well as in prose compositions use a 


13 Kavyam Itnamsa, 7th adhyaya. 
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musical mode of recital ( geyagarbhe sthitah joafhe 
&arvo' pi dravitfah kavitj). The author is very pleased 
with the beautiful PrSkrta- pronunciation of the 
Zdtas, who hate Sanskrit 3 * * * * * * * * * * 1 4 . The Surdatras, Trava- 
nas, and others reoite Prakrit well, but their way 
of speaking Sanskrit has something of an Apabhravriia 
note 15 * * . The people of Kashmir, says Rajasekhara, 
are good poets but the author ridicules their pronun- 
ciation, which sounds, he says, as if they had the 
mouth full of GuducJs 18 . The poets who dwell west- 
ward of them, in Uttardpatha, though well educated, 
speak with a nasal twang (sanundsikapathinah). 
Finally, Rajasekhara praises the beautiful ( subhaga ) 
recitation of the Pdncdlas, for whom he shows great 
sympathy also elsewhere. 


3. The Subject matter. 

With respect to the division based upon the 

subject matter, Bhamaha says (I, 17) : 

“The kdvya is also fourfold, as it praises the past 

deeds of gods etc., or the subject matter is to be 

invented (by the poet), or the subject matter is 

formed by the arts, or (finally) by the sastras. 

Though the alairikdraidstra, after the time of 

BhSmaha, has not conserved this division of poetry, 

we shall come back to these ideas more than once 

later on. 

14 Pathanti latabham latah prakrtam samskrtadvisah, 

jihvaya lalitollapalabdhasaundaryamudraya. 

1 5 ApabhrainSavadainSani te samskrtavacamsy api. 

16 Saradayah prasadena kaSmlrah sukavir janah, 

karne gu^uclgandusas te§am p&thakramah kimu. 
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4. Sargahandha, AbhidhanUrtha, Akhyayika, 
Katha, Anibaddha. 

This division of poetry is much more important 
than the previous ones. BhSmaha says (I, 18) : 

“K&tya etc. is said to be fivefold : sargdbcmdha, 
abhidhdnartha , akhyayika, katha, and anibaddha ”. 

A. Sargahandha, a composition which 
is divided into sargas. 

I, 19-23: 

“ Sargahandha is a mahakavya, dealing with great 
(persons) 1 7 , large, the words of which are not vulgar 1 s , 
which has good sense, adorned with figures of speech, 
based on real events 1 9 ; it is endowed with the des- 
cription of a counsel-meeting, of (the sending of) a 
messenger, of a campaign, of a battle, and of the 
(final) triumph of the hero ; it is furnished with 
the five sandhis* 0 , needs no extensive explana- 

17 In a stanza mentioned below, note 30, on p. 143 
there is said : 

mahakavyam prayoktavyam mahapurusaklrtiyuk. 

18 Grimya is well explained by Vamana II, I, 7 : 
lokamStraprayuktam gramyam. 

19 As ‘real’ must of course also be considered such tales 
met in the itihasas, which bear the stamp of reality on 
account of the holiness of tradition. Itihasas are in contrast 
to such tales which have originated in the poet’s imagination. 

20 The term sandhi is taken from the drama. Compare 
Daaarlipa I, 34 ff. The five sandhis are : tnukha, pratimukha, 
garbha, avamarsa (Bharata : vimarad), upasamh' ti (Bharata : 
nirvahana). See also Bharata, Natyasastra XIX, 35ff. The 
question cannot be discussed here, whether all the five sandhis 
are necessary for a kavya. At any rate we see from the 
words of Bhftmaha to which decree later poetics have been 
influenced by the older doctrine erf the drama. 
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tion, is rich (with poetical value) ; though it has 
to do with all the four vargas ( dharma , artha, 
kama, moksa), it gives, above all, instruction 
in artha. It describes things as they happen in 
the world, and it is endowed with all rasas, (but) 
separately. The poet, after having described the 
hero’s race, energy, fame etc., should not describe 
his destruction in order to praise thereby the high 
qualities of another person. If the hero is not des- 
cribed in such a way that he fills the body of the 
kavya throughout, then, indeed, the mention of him 
in the eulogy in the beginning (of the kavya) is 
in vain”. 

The last two stanzas do not touch on the definition 
of the mahakavya (sargahandha). They have been 
caused by some differences of views, which will be 
clearer only after having learned Da^din’s aocount 
concerning the matter. 

D a 9 d i n ’ s treatment of it is based on JBhamaha’s. 
He says ( Kavyadarm I, 14 — 19) : 

alamkrtam asamksiptam rasabhavanirantaram, 
sargair anativistlrnaih sravyavrttaih susandhibhih. 
sarvatra bhinnavrttantair upetam lokarafijakam, 
kavyam kalpantarasthayi jayeta sadalamkrti. 

“ Sargahandha is a mahakavya 91 . These are its 
peculiarities: It begins with an Mis, a namaskriyS, 
or an indication of the contents 89 . It is based on 

21 TarkavaglSa: mahakavyam sargabandljah, tasya 
sargair nibadhyamSnatvat. 

22 Atns is the benediction (TarkavaglSa: asih istajana- 
sya aubka'sennsanam. Compare Kavyadarm II, 357, where 
am is defined as an alamkara. Namaskriya is the respectful 
salutation).' TarkavSglSa mentions that the KXcakavadha 
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a story from the itihasas 3S , or on another theme, 
based on a fact 94 ; it is endowed with the success 
of the four vargas 95 . The hero is clever and exalt- 
ed 96 . It is adorned with descriptions of a town, 
of the ocean, of a mountain, of a season, of the rising 
of sun and moon 97 , further, of sport in park or in 
water, of drinking, of love-feasts, of separations 98 , of 
weddings, of the development of a son, with descrip- 
tions, of a counsel-meeting, of (the sending) of a 

opens with an ah's, the Raghuvam isa with a namaskriya , and 
the Hiaupalavadha with a vastunirdehu 

23 Above all Mahabharata and Ramayana as Tarka- 
vaglSa and Vidyasagara say. 

24 Tarkavaglsa says that the telling of an invented 
story in the mahakavyas is prohibited (sadasrayam ity anena 
kalpitavrttantasya mahakavye varnanam pratisiddham); and 
Vidyasagara: itarad ramayanamahabharatadivyatiriktam 
api etena asatyavrttam mahakavye na varnanlyam iti pra- 
darSitam, 

25 The commentary adds that it is not possible that all 
the four vargas succeed in one place. Thus the poet should 
describe all the four vargas indeed, but the fruit of only one 
among them (tatha caturnam dharmarthakamamoksanam 
vargaS caturvargah, tadrupena phalena prayojanenopetam 
ekarta caturnam phalatvasambhavat sarve punar vanianlyah 
param tv anyatamam eva phalam iti mantavyam, uktam ca 
catvaras tatra vargah syus tesv ekain ca phalam bhaved iti). 

26 Tarkavaglsa: tatha caturo vyavaharakusala uda- 
tto dhlrodatto nayakah kathavyapipradhanapurufo yatra tat. 

27 Of course the description of sun and moon-set, too, 
though it is not mentioned expressly by Dandin. 

28 The plural is used (says Tarkavaglsa) in order 
to indicate that there are several kinds of separation (vipra- 
iambhair iti bahuvacanena tasya purvaragamanapravasa- 
karunatmakataya caturvidhatvam sucitam. 
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messenger, of a campaign, of a battle, and of the 
final triumph of the hero"; it is not too compressed 
(with respect to the description), is penetrated 
thoroughly by the rasas (sentiments) and bhavas 
(emotions), divided into sargas which are not too 
long 80 , endowed with metres agVeeable to the ear 81 , 
at the end of which the metre changes 32 , and the 
sandhis of which are good 33 : such a kavya that has 

29 Tarkavaglsa: mantradipaficakam kramikam tatha 
hi prathamani mantrana tato dutapresanain tatah prayanam 
tato yuddham tatas ca ripujayadirupfibhyudayah. 

30 Vidyasagara thinks that by anativist'miaih the 
number of the sargas (not the length) is meant: sastraniyam- 
itaftadibhih tad uktam Isanasamhitayam : — 

astasargan natu nyunain triniiatsargac ca nadhikani, 

mahakavyam prayoktavyam mahapurusaklrtiyuk. 

31 sravyavrttair iti hatavrttatadidosaparityagena madh- 
uryadiguijasadbhavena ca vairasyanavahasrutisukhadavrttair 
ity arthah, says Tarkavaglsa. 

32 Tarkavaglsa has a twofold interpetation, the 
first being: bh inna vr ttan taik prthakprthig avantarakatha- 
prakasakaih. According to this, the poet should insert some 
episodical stories, but that is certainly not correct. The 
second interpretation alone is the correct one : 

yada bhinnam vrttaiu prthakcliandonibaddhah sloko’ ‘nte’ 
avasane yesani taih, ekena chandasa sargai.n nirmaya chando 
’ntarena samapayed ity arthah, uktani ca ekavrttamayaih 
padyair avasane 'nyavrttakaih. 

33 One might be inclined to translate susandhibhih by 
“the connections of which are good”, i.e., the connection 
between the end of one and the beginning of the next sarga 
should be pleasing, unconstrained, and natural (as Tarka- 
vaglSa comments : susandhibhih suslistasandhanaih bhavis- 
argasipekSair ity arthah. Vidyasagara is of the same opinion). 
There can be no doubt, however, that Daiidin takes up Bhi- 
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good alaijikaras and that (on account of its being as 
described) delights the world, may last till the end 
of the kalpa” 

Comparing these words with Bhamaha’s descrip- 
tion of the mahakavya, Dandin’s dependance on 
Bhamaha is evident. Several terms are borrowed 
verbatim, as sargabandho, mahdkavyam, sadasrayam, 
mantradutap'ayamjinayakabhyudayaih. As a matter 
of course, Dajjdin, on the one hand, is anxious to 
complete the definition of Bhamaha and on the other, 
to omit what in his opinion are no characteristic 
features of this kind of composition, as the terms 
ayramyasabda and arthya. These are indeed super- 
fluous as they are characteristic not only of the 
sargabandha but also of the other sorts of poetry. 
There are new points, Dandin thinks, necessary for 
the definition of mahakavya : so that the poet should 
begin with an asis, a namaskriya, or a vastunirdem. 
Whether bhavas and rasas are of importance even 
for sar<7aia»c?Aa-compositions or not, is a question 
which is perhaps not answered in the affirmative 
for the bhava has its proper place in the drama, on 
account of which the doctrine of bhdva is developed 
in the books dealing with the dramas. As to the 
rasas they belong originally to the drama too, but 
they have been transferred to the kavya already 


maha’s pancabhih sandhibhir yuktam again and that it must 
be translated as above; and in this sense isTarkavaglsa’s 
second interpretation: yad va sandhayo natakalaksanokta 
mukha-pratimukha-garbha-vimarsa-nirvahanakhyah panca. 

See also Sahityadarpa na VI, 317, where the author says ex- 
pressly : natakasandhayah. 
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very early. Some three ‘sentiments’ are even con- 
sidered, but certainly erroneously, as alaqikaras**. 
Regarding the things the poet should describe in 
the mah&kavya, Daijdin goes iuto more detail than 
BhSmaha. As a matter of fact all the famous 
mahckk&vyas contain such episodic descriptions as are 
mentioned in the Kavyadar&a. They are typical 
of the sargab'mdha and ought not to be wanting 
therein. Therefore they must be named, as is done 
by Dagdia* Bhamaha has mentioned only those 
descriptions which form, so to speak, the political 
content of the leavya. That this must be considered 
as the foundation may be gathered from the fact 
that Dapdin simply quotes the exact words of Bha- 
inaha concerning this matter. The four vargas among 
which artha is preferred by BhSmaha, are of similar 
significance. BhSmaha says nothing about the metre. 
The postulation, that at the end of ever y sarga the 
metre has to change, is not quite new. There are 
some cases in the Vedic hymns where the poets like 
to wind up with one or more stanzas the metre of 
which is not the same as that of the preceding ver- 
ses 35 . In the later literature we find the same method 
almost everywhere. This change of metre appears 
to have taken place to suggest to the hearer the 

34 Prey as, Rasavat , Urjasvin-, Kavyadarsa II, 27 5 . 

35 Compare H. Oldenberg: Die Hymnen des Rig- 
veda. Vol. i, Metrische und textgeschichtliche Prolegomena, 
pp. 44 iff; — There is, to mention it by the way, a second 
method of indicating the end of a chapter, vis., to repeat 
the last words. Thus ( we find it in the Upanigads. One 
must, however, bear in mind that these are, for the greater 
part, prose texts. 

xix 
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coming end of the sarga *®. The want ot punctua- 
tion is supplied as it were in that way. 

According to Dngdin the poet has to draw atten- 
tion to and to be aware of very many things, so that 
a young poet may become discouraged, if he has to 
fulfil conscientiously all requirements. But he need 
not be so, Dapdin continues comforting the poet 
by the words (I, 20). 

nyunam apy atra yaih kaiscid aiigaih kavyani na dusyati, 

yady upattesu sampattir aradhayati tadvidah. 

“ When some of these components are wanting, 
a kavya does not become bad, if only the success in 
those things which are described satisfies the learned.” 

Up to this point we find no great difference bet- 
ween Daudm’s teaching and that of Bhamaha, but as 
to the nayaka, the hero of the kavya, the views of 
both scholars diverge from each other. The way Bha- 
maha deals with the hero leaves little doubt that 
he opposes an opinion of some other alarpkSrikas 
before or contemporary with him. The poem, says 
Bhamaha, should end with the hero’s triumph ,* it 
would be absurd, if the poet praised the excellences 
of some other person in the Mvya, through whom 
the chief-naya&a. would perish fiually. Dandin, 
always desirous to go against Bhamaha, says (I, 
21 , 22 ): 

gunatah prag upanyasya nayakam tena vidvigam, 

nirakaranam ity esa margah prakrtisundarah. 

36 Though this need not be proved I may draw atten- 
tion to the fact that even in earlier times {e.g. by the author 
of the Sahityadarpana) the whole domain of kavya is divi- 
ded into hravya and d y hya, poetry to be heard and poetry to 
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vamsavlryalrutadlni varnayitva ripor apt, 

tajjayan nayakotkarsavarnanam ca dhinoti nah. 

“It is a naturally pleasant way, if the .hero, 
after his excellent qualities have been described, 
conquers his enemies. But we are, on the other 
hand, pleased, too, when the poet, after he has set 
forth the race, heroism, fame, etc. even of the enemy, 
describes the brilliant qualities of the myaka , so 
that he vanquishes the (so described) enemy.” 

The partly literal congruence of these two stanzas 
with Bhamaha’s I, 22 s 7 makes it evident that Dan- 
ilin blames no one else but BhSmaha, though in this 
case, the words of Daq4m do not bear the stamp of 
open aggression 38 . There Dagdin’s hidden attack 
shows again a peculiar form, twisting the meaning 
of BhSmaha’s words, for, according to theKavyadaria 
we would assume that BhSmaha had stated that the 
poet should not make the enemy’s ( pratimyaka ] ) 
excellent qualities the subject of a detailed descrip- 
tion. But this is not so. For, though in the opini- 
on of Bhamaha the Myaka ought to wholly ‘fill’ 
the body of the kavya, the chief point is this that the 
poet should not describe the hero’s fall in order to 

be seen. The ma/iakavyas etc. belong to the former, the 
natakas to the latter sort of poetry. 

37 Datjdin: gunatah prag upanyasya myakani, Bhamaha: 
nuyakam prag upanyasya . Dandin: vam&avl ryasrutadlni, 
Bhamaha: vamisavlrya&mtTidibhih, this last is comprised in 
Dagdin’s gunatah. Even Dandin’s nayakotkarsavarnanam, 
refers obviously to Bhamaha's anyotkarqabhidhitsaya. 

38 Thus TarkavaglSa, who did not know the work of 
Bhamaha , could hot 4 sec an y polemical tendency in the 
above mentioned stanzas of* Datjdin, 
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praise thereby the excellent qualities of his enemy. 
That this is the standpoint of Bh&maha is proved by 
the tenor of stanza I, 23. 

While V & m a n a has not given a definition of 
mahakavya, because in his opinion the division of 
kavya into hatha, akhyayikd, and mahakavya is of no 
special interest 39 , Rudrata presents a very ex- 
haustive description of it. This scholar considers the 
poetical compositions as twofold, utpadya and anut- 
padya as far as the subject of the poem is invented 
by the poet himself or is taken from the itihasas* °. 
The mahakavya is an utpadya composition, and des- 
cribed by the stanzas (XVI, 7 — 18): 

“ As to the utpadya composition one may in the 
mahakavyas begin with the description of a beautiful 
town. Then, (the poet) should praise the descent of 
the hero therein (in that town). He must set forth 
a hero who follows the three vargas ( dharma , artha, 
kama ), who possesses the three abilities (prabhusakti , 
mantraSakti, utsahasakti 41 ), and all the excellent 
qualities, whose subjects are devoted to him* 9 , who 

39 Vrtti to I, 3, 22: yad uta kathakhyayike mahakavyam 
iti, tallaksarjam ca nattva hrdayangamam ity upekaitam 
asmabhih, tad anyato grahyam. 

40 kavyalamkara XVI, 2, 3. A second division is 
given in XVI, 2-6: mahat and laghu. These compositions 
are taken as mahat, where all the four vargas and all rasas 
are to be found. This division and mkny others of the later 
alamkartkas too are of small importance and interest. In 
their endeavours to discover new ideas scholars could not 
be lucky in every case. 

41 See e. g. Raghuvatma III, 13 ; VI, 33 J XVII, 6 y, 

Pimfialavadha II, 26. , 

42 Or : whose ministers are devoted to him, 
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is desirous of victory. He should describe the whole 
kingdom of the hero, who rules in due form, and 
his behaviour as a king ; if opportunity offers, he 
should (describe) a season, autumn, etc., in connection 
(with the hero), Out of the high families he should 
paint an adversary of the hero, who is anxious to 
promote the dharma both for himself and for his 
friends, (an adversary) who is endowed with excellent 
qualities. Hearing from his spy, who has been sent 
out by him, or from another side of enemy’s inten- 
tions, (the hero) may cause excitement in the assem- 
bly of the kings (so that) their thoughts and speeches 
are inflamed by anger. After having consulted 
together with his ministers and having resolved that 
(this enemy) ought to be punished, then (the poet) 
should let the hero unertake a campaign or let him 
send a loquacious messenger. Then, when a cam- 
paign is undertaken, (the poet) should paint the ex- 
citement of the women in the town, (further) the 
mountains and rivers of the countries, the woods, 
the forests, the lakes, the deserts, the oceans, the 
diftpas and the continents 43 . (The poet should fur- 
ther describe) the encampments of the army and, 
according to the circumstances, the sport of young 
people therein 44 , the sunset, the dawn, the darkness, 
the rising of the moon, the night, and, therein, 
meetings, concerts, drinking, and love. In due time, 
the poet may resume (the thread of) his tale. In the 
same way he may describe the adversary, as he approa- 

43 The other worlds, say Namisadhu. 

44 Viz. in the woods, rivers, etc., which are enumerated 
in the previous lines. 
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ches, as he arrives, or as he, forced by circumstances, 
besieges a town. Then the poet should let the 
warriors, who fear death, send messages in the night, 
which they spend wholly in drinking, thinking that 
they have to die the next day, to their wives. When 
both (the hero and his enemy), after having prepared 
for the struggle, fight hard with each other, the 
poet should finally well describe the triumph of the 
hero.” 

If one compares this ‘definition’ with those of 
BhSmaha and Dagdin, Rudrata’s dependanoe on 
both becomes evident. However, though it is very 
long, Rudrafa’s definition can scarcely be oalled a 
progressive one. On the contrary, we miss various 
points in it, which are important marks of the com- 
position called mahaJcavya, as the occurrence of 
alamkaras, of rasas, the division into sargas, the 
change of the metre, while, on the other hand, the 
author introduces some points which are not inherent 
or necessary parts of the division. This is, however, 
sometimes a peculiarity of definition of the Indian 
theorists, whatever their speciality be, that they 
draw some points of a more incidental and accessory 
character into their definitions and do not render the 
real essential features prominent enough, though 
they are very seldom entirely left out. 

In spite of the similarity of the definition of both 
Bardin (and BhSmaha) and Rudrata, there is, really, 
a small divergence, though, perhaps, more theoreti- 
cally than practically. It has already been men- 
tioned, that, according to Rudrata, the mahakavya 
belongs to utpftdya- poetry, that is, that the poet 
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himself is the inventor of the subject-matter ot the 
hSvyaiaHra. But BhSmaha and D&udin have said 
that the kavyas should be based on facts, to which 
also such stories as are sanctioned by tradition and 
are told of e. g. in the Ramayana and Mahabhdrata 
belong. It is true, however, that these older scholars 
already thought of a more stereotyped form, when 
they speak of mantradutapraymajinayahabhyudaya. 

These are more general outlines allowing the poet 
a wider scope in the development of the story as a 
whole. All the other points mentioned by BhSmahn 
and, still more in detail by Daijdin, are meant to 
give a poetical charm to the description of the story. 
The impression we gain from Budrata’s statements 
is different. He prescribes so to speak, a norm for 
the development of the story. Thereby the story 
itself is pushed into the background and the poetical 
ornament is considered the main point of the mahd - 
kavya. The action ceases to be interesting compared 
with the way it is told in. Thus, the working poet 
has to concentrate his whole attention on the form, 
to which he should give his own individual stamp. 

The definition of mahakavya has scarcely altered 
in course of time. Some five hundered years after 
Budrata the Sahityadarpana 4 8 says as follows: 

45 The author of the Sahityadarpana divides the whole 
domain of kavya into many parts. Though this subdivision is 
only of smaller interest, it may be given here shortly, because 
VUvanatha appears to have borrowed from older works. The 
kavya is (I )dr§ya (to be seen) and (II) sravya (to be heard). The 
drama belongs to the first kind, and is divided in many ways. 
The hravya-kavya is (i) padya (in verse) and (ii) gadya (in 
prose). The description of padya is introduced by an account 
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“ An arrangement of sargaa is called taahakacya. 
The one hero therein is a god or a k$atriyct of noble 
family, firm, exalted, endowed with good qualities 49 , 
or there may be several heroes: princes sprung 
from one 47 race, of a noble origin. Among the 

of the names given to one detached stanza and collections of 
stanzas: muktaka (one stanza), yugmaka (two), sandanitaka 
(three,) k alapaka (four), and kttlaka (five stanzas, which form 
one whole). Then padya is subdivided: (i) sargabandha — 
mahakavy'a (example : Raghuvamta, Sitsupalavadha , Naisadha, 
“ my Raghavavilascty, (2) akkyUna (when the sargas are com- 
posed by a rm: ( Mahabharata ); (3) attvasa (when the sargas are 
written in Prakrit, the metre being mostly askandaka, galitaka-. 
{Setubaniha, “my Kuvalayti'uvacarita”); (4) kadavaka (when 
the sargas are written in ApabhraipSa : ( Karnapatakrama ). 
(5) Kavya (written in many languages and not divided into 
sargas : ( BhiksUana , Aryavtlasa); (6) kkandakavya (when the 
conditions of the mahakavya definition are only partly fulfill- 
ed : ( Meghaduta)\ (7) kona (a collection of stanzas which do 
net depend on each other: {MuktavaH). As to gadya, the author 
remarks that there are four kinds of prose : muktaka (without 
compounds), v' ttagandhi (containing metrical parts), utkali- 
kapraya (long compounds), and cumaka (short compounds). 
With regard to that one may compare Vamana’s treatment 
of gadya, (see above p. 127). Gadya is divided into : 1 katha, 2 
akhyayika, 3 campTi (in prose and in verse, as the Dasarajaca- 
rita), 4 biruda (praise of a king, in prose and in verse : Biru- 
damaninmala), 5 kasambhaka (in different languages : “ my 
P yaitas tiratmvall, composed in sixteen languages"). 

46 Pramadadasa M i t r a translates : “ character- 
ized by firmness and generosity of heart” but we must 
separate udatta from guna, as is suggested also by the corres- 
ponding words of Dane} in. 

47 Though eka can also be rendered by “ excellent”, the 
above given translation seems to be better. Of course, the 
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rasas, spigara (love), vira (heroism) and Santa (calm- 
ness) one should be the chief rasa and all (the other) 
rasas should be subordinate to it. (The mahakaoya) 
contains all sandhis of the drama. The story is 
founded upon the itihasas or another one, (but of 
such a kind that) it is connected with good persons. 
It contains the four vargas ( dharma , artha, kdma, 
mokqa ), and of these the poet should describe one 
as being the goal 48 . In the beginning there is a 
namaskriya, asis, or vastunirdesq,* 9 . Sometimes it 
opens with the reproof of bad men etc. and the praise 
of the excellent qualities of the good men. It consists 
of sargas, which are neither too short nor too long, 
more than eight 50 ( sargas ) everyone of which is 

nayakas must be connected in some way or other in order 
to save the unity of the action. It would be possible to 
compose a kiivya the heroes of which are both Rama and 
Laksmana. 

48 P r a m a d a d a s a M i t r a gives the following trans- 
lation: “It has for its fruits (/. e. the final objects obtained 
by the hero or the like) all the four of the class consisting 
of the great objects of human desire, vis. Merit, Wealth, 
Enjoyment, and Liberation, or it has only one of them.” 
But there is little doubt that the meaning is the following : 
Although the mahakavya deals with all the four vargas , the 
fruit of only one of them is described. 

49 Pramadadasa Mitra renders vastunirdem by 
“ or simply with the mention of a matter (leading into the 
main story of the poem)”, but vastu is nothing, more than 
the subject-matter of any poetical composition (A p t e, Dic- 
tionary, s. v.] ; vastunirdesa , then, means contents. The 
Raghuva mm begins with a vastunirdesa . 

50 From this interesting remark it appears that at the 
time of Visvanatha, Kalidasa’s Kumarasatnbhava was already 
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written in one metre, but there should be a change 
of the metre at the end (of the sargas). In some 
cases, however, a sarga composed in various kinds 
of metre is to be seen. At the end of the sarga 
there should stand a hint of what will happen in the 
nest sarga. Dawn, sun, moon, night, evening, dark- 
ness, day, morning, midday, hunting, mountain, sea- 
son, wood, joys of love, saparation, muni, heaven, 
town, sky 51 , battle, campaign, wedding, counsel, 
birth of a son, etc., all that should be described to- 
gether with ahgas and upahgas 5 3 , according to 
circumstances. The mahakavya should receive its 
title after the poet, the hero, or some other, and 
the sargas should be named after what is described 
therein.” 

It is evident that this definition, which contains 
scarcely anything new, is dependent on Daijdin. Like 
Daudin, Visvanatha also begins with the words sarga- 
bandho mahdkdvyam. Adau namaskriyd vastunirdesa 
eva va is the same as: dslr namaskriya vastunirdeto 
vdpi tanmukham of the Kavyddaria; itihasodbhavayi 
vfttam anyad va sajjanasrayam repeats only Dan- 
din’s itihasakathodbhutam itarad vd saddsrayam 63 . 
Visvanatha’s catv&ras tasya vargdh syus teqv ekaip ca 

enlarged and had more than eight sargas , for it has never 
been doubted that the Ktuttarasambhava must be consi- 
dered as a mahakavya. 

51 Pramadadasa M i t r a renders adhvara by sac- 
rifice. 

52 i. e. everything that is connected with the just men- 
tioned subjects either directly or indirectly. 

53 The author, however, interprets the former part of 
sad-Ssraya by “good.” This is not* the opinion of Daiyjin. 
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phalaiy, bhavet corresponds to Dakin’s ca turmgaph- 
alopetam, and sambhogavipralambhau is only the 
inversion of vipralambhair vivahais ca 54 . 

B. Abhineyartha. 

The second kind of literary composition is ‘abhi- 
neyartha' , i. e. to be acted or dramatically represen- 
ted. It is the na(aka. The writers on alamkdra agree 
that it should not be treated in the books on poetics 
but in those which deal with the dramatic art. Thus 
Bhamaha and Daijdin refer the reader to the litera- 
ture thereon. Bh&maha says (I, 24): 

“ As regards the nut aka, which is divided into 
dvipadi, samya, rasaka , skandhaka , etc., one says 
that it should be acted. Other scholars have treated 
(the nataka) in detail.” 

And Dandin, ( Kaoyadarm I, 31): 

miSrani natakadlni tesam anyatra vistarah. 

“Mixed (i. e. in prose and in verse) are the natakas 
etc. A detailed description of them is to be found 
elsewhere” 35 . 

The same author notes in I, 37 that natakas 
are written in various languages. 

54 In the Prataparudrlya (p. 96) the tnahakavva is des- 
cribed by the following words. 

nagararnavafiailartucandrarkodayavarnanam, 

udyanasalilakrifjamadhupanaratotsavcih, 

vipralambho vivahaS ca kumarodayavarnanam, 

mantradutaprayanajinayakabhyudavft api, 

etani yatra varnyante tan mahakSvyam ucyate. 

That is nothing else than the old definition, but a good 
deal more superficial. 

55 It is worth noting that both Bhamaha and Dandin 
use exactly the same term <**”<*. 
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V a in a n a (I, 3, 30) only says that dramas (dam- 
rwpakn) are the best of all literary compositions 56 . 

G. Akhjayika and Katha. 

According to B h a m a h a, both dkhydyikd and 
kdthS, are the third and fourth kind of composition. 
The author has (I, 25 — 29) : 

prakrtSnakulasravyasabdarthapadavrttina, 
gadyena yuktodattartha socchvasakhyayikii mata. 
vrttam akhyayate tasyain nayakena svacestitam 5 7 
vaktram caparavaktrain ca kavya-* 8 bhavyartha&unsi ca. 
kaver abhiprayakrtair ankanaih kaiScid aukita 5 9 , 

, kanyaharanasamgramavipralambhodayanvita. 

na vaktraparavaktrabhyam yukta nocchvasavaty api, 
samskrtasamskrta 60 cesfca kathapabhrarnsabhSk tatha. 
anyaih svacaritam tasyain nayakena tu nocyate, 
svagunaviskrtim kuryad abhijatah katham janah. 

“That kind of literary composition is called ( akhyd - 
yika), which is composed in prose, the words of which 

56 Damrupaka is, in the opinion of Vamana, the wider, 
the first group of which is the natakas. 

5 7 Quoted by Tarkavaglsa in his commentary to Kavya- 
darka I, 24; the second line (with the v.l. yasyiim for tasyain) also 
by Vidyasagara commenting on the same stanza of Dandin’s. 

58 Thus We may read instead of kale. Sankara, com- 
menting on the tenth introductory stanza of the Har»acarita, 
quotes the verse in this way: etasmin (viz. in the metre 
vaktra ) akhyayikdkrdbhir bhavivastusainsucanaya vdg vira- 
cyate, tatha ca Bhamahah, vaktram caparavaktrain ca kavye 
kavyarthahamsini iti. From this sentence the correct reading 
must be concluded. 

59_ T r i v e d I : °krtaih katha (tha ?) naih kaiScid ankitii. 
Tarkavaglsa (commentary to Kavyadar'sa I, 30) quotes the 
line as follows : kaver abhiprayakrtair ankanair ankita katha. 
60 T r i v e d I. has samskrtarn samskrta. 
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(as the hearers of ideas) express the matter intended, 
the meaning of which is not confused, and the words 
of which (as combinations of sounds) are pleasant 
to the ear, and whioli is divided into ucchvasas* x . 

In the ( akhyayika ) the hero himself narrates 
his deeds. (Stanzas written in the metre) vaktra 
and aparavaktra indicate what will happen next 
in the (course of the) kavya. 

The katha shows characteristics which spring from 
the poet’s imagination. It contains the description 
of the seizing of a girl, (the description) of a struggle, 
of the separation and the (final) triumph of the hero .® 9 

It contains no (stanzas in the metre called) vaktra 
and aparavaktra, nor is it divided into ucchvasas. 
It is written in Sanskrit, and also partly in Apar 
bhramsa. 

In the katha other (persons) recount the deeds 
of the hero. For how should a well-educated man 
set forth his own excellent qualities !” 

6 r As to the meaning of the first line, one can be of a 
different opinion. I bring the adjectives prakrta , anakula , 
and nravya together with Uabda, art ha, and pada respectively 
( yathasmnkhya m) j then vrtti must be connected with pada 
as well as with rnbda and artha. Prakrta in the sense of 
“ belonging to the matter in question ” is used very often 
by later writers on poetics, mostly however, in connection . 
with artha (prostata has the same meaning). Prakrta 
does not occur elsewhere in Bhamaha’s work. I confess, 
however, that I am not wholly satisfied with the translation 
given above. Manuscript T gives ptasrta for prakrta which 
does not render the meaning clearer. 

62 TarkavaglSa (commentary to KavySdarm l, 29) 
connects line 29L wrongly with the akhyayika. 
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It is not possible to gain a thoroughly clear idea 
of ahhyayika and lcatha from these stanzas, but what 
we may gather from this short account, is, probably, 
the following : Both ahhyayika and hatha are written 
in prose ( gadya ). As to their tenor, these two kinds 
of compositions differ from eaoh other on this point 
that the subject-matter of the ahhyayika is what is 
experienced by the hero himself. This being the 
case, there is no restraint concerning the matter of 
the composition. The tenor of the hatha, on the 
other hand, is much more stereotyped in its outlines. 
The theme, or rather the disposition, is given : the 
seizing of a girl, a struggle caused by it, the separa- 
tion of the two lovers, and fiually and as a matter 
of course, the triumph of the hero, i.e. the happy 
union of the hero with his beloved wife. From this 
it is obvious that the poet's imagination takes a 
prominent part as regards the formation of the plot 
within the prescribed main points of the whole ; and 
this is apparently meant by the author’s words : 
haver ahhiprayakrtair ahkanai h kaiScid ahkita. In 
the iikhyayika we have only to do with events Which 
have really happened. Another remarkable distinct- 
ion is the fact that in the akhyayikH the hero himself 
is the narrator or, if we dare say so, the reporter 
of his own deeds and experiences, while in the katha 
the speaker is another persou. Further, the ahhyayika 
is divided into several chapters which are called 
ucchvasas. These ucchvasas open with some verses 
in the metre named vaktra and aparavaktra, perhaps 
a couple of stanzas 68 , the former in vaktra, the latter 

63 I may be allowed to assume this from the terms 
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in aparavaktra, which in some way or other point 
to what will be the tenor of the ucchvasa in question. 
The hatha is not divided into chapters (ucchvdsav), 
nor are there stanzas in vaktra and aparavaktra. 
As regards the language there is an interesting 
remark of Bhamaha to the effect that the hatha is 
written in Sanskrit and, besides that, in apabhramia. 
Taking into consideration what has been gathered 
from Bhamaha I, 16, he does not mean a single 
language here by the term apabhranuia but the 
Prakrit idioms in general. It is possible, though it 
cannot be proved, that Bhamaha’s prototype of kathd 
was the famous Bphatkathd, which according to 
Dapdin was composed in the Paimcl language 

Bhamaha’s treatment of dkhydyika and kathd as 
two different kinds of gadya poetry is sharply criticiz- 
ed by D a n d i u, who says ( Kavyadarm 1, 23, 24) : 
apadah padasantano gadyam akhyayika katha, 
iti tasya prabhedau dvau tayor akhyayika kila, 
nayakenaiva vacya ’nya nayakenetareua va, 
svagunaviskriya doso natra bhiitarthasamsinah. 
u Gadya is a series of words without metre. Akhy- 
ayika and Kathd are considered as two different kinds 
of it (gadya). Of these two the dkhydyika is to be 
narrated only by the hero alone, the other (kathd) 
by the hero or another person. Therein the setting 
forth of one’s own excellent qualities cannot be taken 
as a fault of the tidyaka, if he recounts real things”. 

Datjdin first deals with the interesting question 
regarding the person that by means of the poet’s words 
narrates the story. The opinion of Bhamaha, that 

vaktra and aparavaktra , and from the words : . . . vaktrupa- 
ravaktte papatha (Batja’s Havsacarita p. 115)- 
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ill the hatha the narrator is not the hero, is rejected 
by Danilin, who states nayakena Harem va. In 
the same way Da$<Jin refuses to accept what Bhamaha 
says in order to justify his idea that in the hatha 
another person than the hero should be the narrator : 
it is no fault when a person describes his own excellent 
qualities, supposing that he says the truth. There 
is one point, however, in which Dagdiu agrees with 
Bhamaha, viz. that in the akhyayika the hero himself 
is the speaker, for if this were not the case, Daijdiu 
must have mentioned it. 

In the following three stanzas (I, 25-27) the 
author goes still farther in refusing to accept Bha- 
maha’s theories : 

api tv aniyamo drstas tatrapy anyair udiranat, 
anyo vakta svayatn veti kidrg va bhedalaksanam. 
vaktram caparavaktram va socchvasatvam ca bhedakam, 
cihnam akhyayikayas cet prasangesu kathasv api. 
aryadivat pravesah kim na vaktraparavaktrayoli, 
bhedas ca drsto lambhadir ucchvaso vastu kiiii tatah. 

“But farther, because also in the akhyayika other 
persons (and not exclusively the hero himself) are 
speaking, no restriction can be seen regarding this 
point also. How can that be a distinctive mark 
whether another or himself is the speaker ? 

If the employment of the metre called vaktra and 
aparavaktra or the division into ucchvasas should be 
considered as distinctive attributes, I may reply that 
even in the hatha, the arya etc. occur occasionally, 
why should not vaktra and aparavaktra occur also ? 
And the chapters may in this case be called lambha 
etc. in the second ucchvasa, but what can be con- 
cluded from that ?” 
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As Dai.ujiu gave a false interpretation of the words 
of Bh&maha in the case of the sargabandha, so also 
here Daijdiu iutentioually misinterprets the passage 
in question. Bhamaha does not deny that there are 
occasionally other speakers than the hero himself 
in the dkhydyikd, but they have to be, of course, 
introduced by the ndyaka. 

With respect to vaktra and aparavaktra as well 
as to the names of the chapters (ucchvasa), Daijdin 
seems to be more correct. For, what have these 
quite subordinate things to do with the character- 
istic features of dkhydyikd and kathd ? An examina- 
tion of the question, however, shows that Dajjdin 
also in this case takes another standpoint than that 
which is the correct one for Bh&maha’ s treatment 
of the matter. Bhainaha’s words refer not to sonic 
stanzas in vaktra and aparavaktra, which occasion- 
ally occur in the story, but to those stauzas which 
form the headiugs of the chapters (ucchvasa). The 
name of the metre ( vaktra and aparavaktra) is by 
no means of the same importance, nor is the name 
of the chapters ucchvasa ; but there we meet with 
questions which will be examined later on. 

Thus the author of the Kdvyddarsa insists that 
neither the person of the narrator, nor the kind of 
metre, nor the heading of the chapter is are essential 
peculiarity of dkhydyikd on the one hand, and of kathd 
on the other. And so he says (I, 28“) : 

tat kathakhyayikety eka jatih sanijfiadvayaukita. 

“Thus kathd and dkhydyikd are only one sort of 
literary composition called by different names’*. 

And, as Dajjdin’a commentator Tarkavaglsa re- 
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marks, ‘‘with an overbearing manner**, the author 
looks down rather contemptuously on the master 
and says (I. 28*) : 

atraivantarbhavisyanti setjas cakhyanajatayah. 

“And there will be contained also the other kinds 
of stories” 64 . 

After having shown that the “peculiarities” of 
BhSmaha’s akhyayika have no distinctive character 
in reality, Daudin goes on to prove that also what 
Bhatnaha teaches with respect to the katha ought 
not to be accepted. According to Bhamaha the 
description of the seizing of a girl etc. as well as 
some other “tokens” sprung from the author’s imagina- 
tion are characteristic features of tl:c katha. Diujtlhi 
replies (I, 29, 30) : 

katiyaharaiiasaingrSmavipralambhodayadayali, 

sargabatidhasama eva naitc vaisesika gunah. 

kavibhavakrtam cihnam anyatrapi na dusyati, 

mukham istarthasamsiddhau kirn lu na syat krtatmanarn. 

“The description of the seizing of a girl, of a 
struggle, of the separation, of the hero’s triumph, 
etc, met with in sargabandhas, too thus these are 
no distinctive qualities. 

A special mark sprung from the poet’s imagina- 
tion is no fault also elsewhere. For what should 

64 TarkavSglia: atra atraiva ntarbhavisyantlti bha- 
viprayogat praudhivadenabhedapratipadanam gianthakrto na 
tu vastutah pramanikatamair munibhir api tattadbhedabh- 
yupagamat, yatha, agneye , — 

“akhyayika katha khapdakatha parikatha tatbi 
kathallket' manyante gadyakavyam ca paucadha” iti, 
evaiji kathakhyayikayor apy abhinnalvapratipadanam etart- 
malakam cveti mantavyam. 
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not be a means for the learned ones respecting the 
complete attainment of the wished-for objeot” ? 

Finally Daqdin rejects Bhamaha’s view concern- 
ing the languages (1, 38): 

kathapi sarvabhasabhih saiuskrtena ca badhyate, 

bhutabhasamaylm prahur adbhutartham brhatkatham. 

The katha, too, is composed in all languages and 
in Sanskrit. The JBt'hcitkatha, vvhioh contains wonder- 
ful things, is said to he written in the language of 
the ghosts” 95 . 

On a previous occasion it has been pointed out 
that the word apabhramia is employed by Dagdin 
in a narrower sense than by Bhamaha. Th's being 
the case Bhamaha’s words get, of course, another 
meaning ; and this modified meaning of Bhamaha’s 
is rejected by l)ai>dhb when he uses the word 
sarvabhasabhih. 

The words saniskftena ca of Da^din can only be 
fully understood when they are compared with those 
of Bhamaha. There is a shadow of irony in them ; , 
and Da^din rejects Bhainaha’s theory concerning 
this point giving an example from literature by refer- 
ring the reader to the Brhatkatha. Unfortunately 
we know only little about this work, which must 
have been well-known in the period of the R&vya- 
darta. That this story was composed in the Paiiad 
language is also stated by other authors® ®.. 

Yam an a, though mentioning the two kinds of 
gadya akhyayika and katha, gives no further defini- 

... $5 . Pfli&icl, 

66 See H a 1 1 in the introductory pages of the edition of: . 
the Vasavadatta ijZs\c\xtU BihKotheca Indica). 
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tion of them, because this division of kavya is in 
his eyes of no interest. 

In spite of Dagdin’s bitter attacks the younger 
writers on alaijik&ra were not willing to give up 
the theory of the old masters that two sorts of prose 
must be assumed. In fact the power of tradition 
was too strong to admit of alterations. Hu dr at a 
deals very exhaustively with the matter in question 
and gives the following account (XVI, 20-28) : 

“The poet, after having expressed his reverence 
for the desired gods and gurus in verse in the great 
hatha, should (also in verse) shortly 67 describe his 
own family and his authorship 68 . Then he should 
arrange in prose, which is endowed with anuprasas 
and which has light syllables 69 , the body of the 
hatha as before (in the utpadyakavyas), viz. descrip- 
tions of towns, etc. In the hatha he should give in 
the beginning either another story, well developed, 
and then, in an easy manner the connecting link in 
order to come to the main tale, or he should (with- 
out giving another story before) arrange the hatha 
in Sanskrit and in another (language), but, in the 
latter case, not in prose, (the hatha) the end of whioh 
is the winning of a girl, wherein the whole irngara- 
rasa (the sentiment of love) is rightly developed”. 

The account concerning the ahhyayiha is still more 
detailed ( Kdvydlamhara XVI, 24-80) : 

“The poet after having, as before (v. 20), worshipped 

67 Which is done at length in the akhyayika.. 

68 Namisidhu remarks: tena sujanakhalastutinindftdi- 
kam cabhidadhySd iti sucyate. 

6g Syllables with not too many consonants. 
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the gods and gurus, should praise the (former) 
poets in the Skhyayika, thinking that he is not able 
to compose a kSvya, after those (great poets) have 
existed. Then (as being the reason, why, notwith- 
standing, he proceeds to compose a kavya) he may 
describe his devotion to the princes, or his fruitless 
effort to praise the excellent qualities of another, or 
he may give another, but not a trivial, reason, why 
he is Composing the akhyayika. Thereafter he should 
arrange the akhyayika in prose as well as the hatha. 
And the poet may describe his own descent, but 
not in verse. As (the mahakHvyas) are divided into 
/targets, so he should divide (the akhyayika) into 
ucchvasas. In the opening of every (ucchvasa), 
except the first 70 , he may for the sake of the (main 
subject) mention two (verses in the) aryo-raetre, 
which are connected with each other and the tenor 
of which is a general idea. 

Should there be the occasion to utter a doubt 
concerning a present or a past object, which is hidden, 
or concerning a future object, though it is manifest, 
the poet, in order to dispel the doubt, should in the 
presence of the doubting person let some body quote 
one or two of the alamkaras anyokti, samasokti, or 
Slern. In this case he should use one of the metres 
arya, aparavaattra , or puspitagra, or according to 
circumstances any other, mostly mSlinl,’* 

In spite of the very detailed description the defini- 
tions of both hatha and akhyayika contain scarcely 
any new idea. As to the introductory stanzas, how- 
ever, Rudrata gives some interesting remarks. BhS- 

70 Where the just mentioned rules are to be observed. 
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Dptfe* »qd J)tug4iu mentioned nothing on this matter, 
so that it is doubtful whether for the ahhyayika and 
haiha of that older period the quoting of such intro* 
dilatory stanzas was prescribed or not. 

On the other hand a very important question is 
not touched on by Rudrata, viz. whether the hero 
himself or another person is the narrator. If this 
point had been of interest still in the time of Rudrata, 
he would have mentioned it. Thus we cannot but 
assume that the question concerning the narrator 
was no longer considered as a characteristic feature 
of one of the padya-corapositions. With this we have, 
however, arrived at a point regarding which more 
will be said later on. 

Other important writers on alamkara consider 
katha and ahhyayika as two different kinds of prose- 
poetry. The author of the Dhvanyalokalocana 
mentions them occasionally, without giving, however, 
any further description. Dealing with the arrange- 
ment of words (saiighatana) Anandavardhana states 
that the various sorts of saiighatana depend on the 
length of compounds. There are (the author says 
on p. 131) three kinds of saiighatana, whether no 
compounds, short compounds, or long compounds 
are found. Which of these three sorts should be 
used is determined by the sort of composition (p. 141). 
Under these literary compositions sargabandha, 
abhiiyeyartha, ahhyayika, and hatha are mentioned. 
These are the very same groups and in the very 
same arrangement as are found in the work of Bhft* 
mahft. *The pules regarding the prose compositions 
are of course different from those of. the verse eom^o- 
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sitions. As to the prose all depends on the condition 
of the compounds. Thus the akhyayikcL is charac- 
terised by short and long com pounds. Though with 
respect to the katha it is similar in general, it should 
be borne in mind that in this sort of composition 
the rasas are described (sntra III, 8). Under 
these circumstances, those rules are valid for the 
suitableness ( aucitya ) of compounds here which are 
taught with respect to compositions dealing with 
the rasas. So, in the case of brnyctra^rasa long 
compounds should be employed (p. 135), in the 
case of raudra-rma compounds are wanting. Some- 
times sentiments as love, sadness, anger, heroism 
occur also in the akhyayika. Then, as a matter 
of course, the poet has to work according to the 
same rules, the arrangement of words depending 
always on the difference of rasas. 

Visvanatha gives the following account ( S&hitya - 

darpam YI, 332-336“) : 

kathayam sarasam vastu gadyair' 1 eva virnirmitani. 
kvacid atra bhaved arya kvacid vaktrapavaktrake, 
adau padyair namaskarah khalader vrttaklrtanam. 

Yatha kadambatyadih . 

71 We must read thus with the Nirnaya Sahara Press 
edition instead of padyair , as the reading is in the edition 
of the Bibliotheca Indica. The stanza is quoted with the 
correct reading by Krishnamachariar in the introduction to 
Subandhu’s Vasavadatta (Srirangam 1906). Praroada- 
dasa Mitra translates as follows: "In the katha (tale) 
which is one of the species of poetical composition in prose, 
a poetical matter is represented in verse, and, sometimes, 
the Arya and, sometime, the Vaktra and Aparavaxtra arc 
the metres employed in.it.” This gives a wrong idea of 
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Akhyayika kathavat syat kaver vainSanuklrtaqam, 
asyam anyakvlnam ca Vfttam padyam kvacit kvacit. 
kathamSanam vyavaccheda a£vasa r - iti badhyate, 
aryavaktrapavaktranam chandasa yena kenacit. 
anyapadesenaSvasamukhe bhavyarthasucanam. 

Yatha harsacaritadih. 

‘api tv aniyamo dr^tas tatrapy anyair udiranat’ iti Daml- 
yacaryavacanat kecit ‘akhyayika nayakenaiva nibaddhavya’ 
ity ahuh, tad ayuktam, akhyanadayas ca kathakhyayikayor 
evantarbhavan na prthag uktah, yad uktaia Dandinaiva: atrai- 
vantarbhavisyanti Sesas cakhyanajatayah’. e?am udahara- 
nani paficatantradi. 

katha, as this translation is based on the incorrect reading 
padyair. Peterson (edition of Kadambri, Introduction — 
Part II, p. 69) rejects the translation of Pramadadasa 
Mitra and thinks that the meaning is: “When . . . we 
turn back to the description of katha, we find that species 
of composition distinguished as a narration in prose, with 
here and there a stray verse or two, of matter already exist- 
ing in a metrical form.” The last words are the rendering 
of padyair eva vinirmitam. Even supposing that the reading 
padyair is correct I think it impossible to translate as Peter- 
son does. As a matter of course, all the hypotheses 
Peterson founds on this rendering of his, need not be 
discussed. The same is the case with respect to what 
Miss Ridding says in the translation of the Kadam- 
bar%, p. XII. 

72 Though in Bana’s Harqacarita the chapters are not 
called abvasa, but ucchvasa, I cannot alter a'wasa to ucchvasa. 
In an older dictionary, Uttaratantra by name, from which 
some passages are quoted by Sivarama in his commenary 
to Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, we find the following remark : 
akhyayikapariccheda asvasocchvasakav api. These words are 
quoted by L. H. G r a y. Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, Vol. 24, first half, 1903, p. 60. But L. II. Gray 
separates incorrectly akhyayika pariCcheda. 
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“In the hatha a rasa-containing 73 subject is 
described in prose. Sometimes a stanza in the hatha 
may appear in the arya-metre, sometimes stanzas 
in vahtra and aparavahtra, In the beginning there 
should stand in verse a namashriyd and a description 
of the behaviour of bad people and so on. 

Example : Kadambarl etc. 

The akhyayika is similar to the hatha. An 
account of the poet’s race, and, sometimes, a descrip- 
tion of the deeds of their poets is presented therein. 
The division of the separate parts of the story is 
made by chapters, the names of which are a&vam. 
The coming subject is indicated in any of the metres 
arya, vahtra , or aparavahtra in the beginning, but 
in such a way that the poet takes another matter 
as pretext. 

Example : Marsacarita etc. 

It is not right what some scholars say viz. that 
the akhyayika should be narrated by the hero. For 
Dandin has taught: ‘But farther because also in the 
akhyayika other persons (and not exclusively the 
hero himself) are speaking, no restriction can be 
seen regarding also this point’ ( Kavyddaria I, 25). 
Because the other kinds of prose compositions 
ahhydna etc. are contained in hatha and akhyayika, 
these are not described separately. For Daijdin 
has said: And there will be contained also the ‘other 
kinds of stories. 

Example : Pancatantra etc.” 

73 PramadadasaMitra translates sarasarp, vastu 
by “ a poetical matter ”, but the well-known " sentiments ” 
A ngara etc. are meant; 
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In these last words Vihvanatha states his agree- 
ment with Dajjjjin, but, in spite of this fact, he does 
not revolve upon identifying akhyayika and hatha. 
He goes only so far that he touches the theory of 
the narrator 74 in the definition no longer. 

' As a whole, Visvanatha’s definitions are not 
satisfactory. Nothing is said concerning the sub- 
ject-matter, a very important point in the view of 
the older masters. What we may gather from this 
is that the real and old distinctions of both akhyayika 
and hatha were forgotten very long ago. 

After we have seen in which way the two main 
kinds of prose have been defined by the writers on 
cil amkara, we shall make an attempt whether it is 
possible or not to obtain an idea of the real state 
of katha and akhyayika, what both have in common 
and in which points they differ from each other. 
Unfortunately we have no older authorities than 
Bhamaha, for from Bhatnalia’s treatment of the 
subject it appears that there had been discussions 
on the matter in question long before his time. It 

74 The author of the Prataparudriya does not know 
katha. After having defined mahakavya he mentions that 
there are gadya and padya-kavyas. A n example for the former 
is the Kadambari, for the latter the Raghuvmnka. Then 
he continues : 

asp rgabandham apiyad upakavavain udlryate, 
asargabandharvpam — swryaiatakadi. 
gadyapady amayam kavyam campur ity abhldhlyate , 
vaktram aparavaktrm ca socchvasatvam ca bhedakam, 
varnyate yatra kavyafftair asav akhyayika mats. 

The Haraacarita is considered as an example. It is 
evident that the author is influeaced by Darrin. 
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need not be proved that prose works must have 
existed before the period of Bhamaha and Da^din, 
which differed from each other on very important 
points, so that scholars were in a way right in call- 
ing these compositions by different names. The 
definitions given by the Indian scholars are, however, 
very often not of such a kind as to show what the 
real condition of things might have been, putting 
aside the chief characteristic features for points of 
less importance. 

The akhyayika seems to have been the older 
kind, out of which the kathu was developed as a 
peculiar form. In the opinion of the older masters 
tour points are of particular importance; they are : 

1 The subject matter, 

2 The narrator, 

:> The division into chapters called ucclwam , 
and 

4 Stanzas in the metre called vaktra and 
aparavaktra, which open every ucchvasa 
(but not the first) and indicate its 
content. 

We will first consider the last two points. Ap- 
parently it is not right to see the essential part of 
the definition in the n a m e of the chapter («ccA- 
vasa) and in the kind of the metre {vaktra and 
aparavaktra). But this is essential that the akhy & • 
yika was divided into chapters (they were usually 
called ucchvasas), and that there were stanzas 
at the beginning of every chapter, with the exception 
of the first (it was, however, usual to compose these in 
the metre called vaktra qnd aparavaktra), the pur- 
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pose of which stanzas was to give in one way or 
other a certain idea of what would happen in the 
ucohvaaa in question. The poet might be allowed, 
however, to quote some other stanzas; but these 
are of no importance for the disposition of the whole 
work, and have by no means anything to do with 
the characteristic features of the akhyayika. In 
this incorrect way, however, the words of Bhamaha 
are interpreted by Dandin, who, as we have seen 
and shall see on other occasions, is always endeavou- 
ring to find fault with Bhamaha. 

In dealing with the introductory stanzas some- 
thing must be said concerning the metres called 
valctra and aparavaktra. Even their names show 
that both are to *be closely connected with each 
other, though we are not able to find out their 
origin. Vaktra is probably the simple sloka. This 
we gather from the rules Pingala (a. 9) presents 
concerning this metre. The term Sloka itself is not 
used by Pihgala. In the older language the word 
Sloka meant not a certain metre but was the term 
for metre generally. Then vaktra became later on 
the designation of a certain form of epic Sloka. The 
vaktra verse we find e. g. in Baga’s Harmcarita 
(Ninjaya Sagara Press, p. 125) differs from the 
usual Sloka only in so far that the penultimate 
syllable of the second and of the fourth pada are 
long. Except this difference the form of the second 
and fourth pSda is pathya. Thus, the scheme of 
the vaktra is as follows : 
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I am inclind to assume that this metre rather is a 
younger invention, made when the term filoka was al- 
ready employed instead of the old name. Now, the 
term vaktra is to be found in the old books on alam- 
kara , when akhyayika and hatha are spoken of. To do 
justice to these authoritative doctrines, the new metre 
vaktra was invented. The above mentioned stanza 
of Baca’s is combined with a second one in the 
metre called aparavaktra; both verses are introduced 
by the author’s works : vaktraparavaktre papatha, 
from which we conclude that both vaktra and apara- 
vaktra were considered by Bana as being connected 
in some way. In older times the form of apara- 
vaktra was, however, not the same as later on, 
when in the ChandaMastra the scheme was given as 


As to the narrator of the story Bhamaha had 
said that in the akhyayika the hero himself describes 
what he has done (vt'ttam svacesiitam). Re- 

garding this point there seems to be a difficulty. For 
the fact that in the hatha another person, but not 
the nay aha, is the narrator, is explained by Bhamaha, 
who says that a well educated man is never inclined 
to sing his own praises. Is this not, however, the 
very same case as regards the akhyayikH ? Though 
here the hero himself recounts his deeds he is not 
blamed for doing so. But the case is far from being 
the very same. For, in the akhyayika the hero 
relates real facts, which he has experienced himself, 
his own personal adventures (yrtta). By doing so 
he gives, so to speak, an autobiography. Theoreti- 
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cally, he may describe not only his good but also 
his less good deeds and qualities. Thus we have 
not only to do with gumviskriya here. 

Matters are quite different in the katha. The 
subject-matter of the katha is invented, as we shall 
see afterwards. On account of this peculiarity the 
hero appears in quite a different light. As a matter 
of course he was presented as being endowed with 
as many excellent qualities as possible. When he had 
to be the speaker hynself, then he could only praise 
his own good qualities. This was thought "a fault 
( dom ), because we have not to do with facts (yrtta) 
here. It is in agreement with Danilin’s statement, 
that the praise of one’s own good qualities is no 
fault, if the related story contains the truth. 

The akhyayika , then, is, as it were, an autobio- 
graphy. Considering the matter from this point 
of view, and bearing in mind that the kuvya in all 
its forms was intended only to be heard, the first 
of the mentioned points, viz. that concerning the 
division into chapters called ucchvasas , appears in 
a new light. There is a connection between the ucch- 
vasas called chapters and the narrator, the hero. 
The term ucchvasa means verbatim breathing out. 
Referring to our case, it appears to be quite natural 
that the whole story can scarcely have been told 
by the narrator in one breath. Pauses were necessary, 
and so the whole story was divided into parts of 
such a length that the narrating person, the hero, 
could relate his story in an easy way. The name 
ucchvcisa, which meant originally pause, was later on 
transferred to the part from one pause to another, and 
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became finally the term for chapter. Every ucclivasa, 
set forth in a poetical way, was with regard to its 
tenor, in some way or other complete in itself, 
and introduced by that couple of stanzas which has 
been spoken of above. 

In the akhyayika the hero himself narrates his 
own deeds. Bhamaha’s words regarding: this are 
quite clear : vfttam akhyayate tasyam nayakena sva- 
cestitam. Every word is of importance here : the 
subject-matter is not invented, but is based on real 
facts, it is recounted in a series of ucchva- 
sas; akhyayate is nothing more than the simple act 
of narrating, recounting, informing, as well as its deri- 
vations as akhyana etc. Because the hero recounts 
what he has experienced, this sort of prose composi- 
tion is called akhyayika. 

The hatha is of quite a different nature. The 
subject-matter of the hatha is a more or less invented 
story. Katha is the novel. The peculiarity of this 
kind of literary composition favoured the rising of 
more regular forms. In India this development 
was the easier as there always has been an inclina- 
tion to create fixed schemes for all domains of human 
understanding. Thus, with respect to the katha the 
case became similiar to that of the mahakavya ( sa - 
rgabandha ): The tenor losing its individuality was 
placed into the background, while the poetic em- 
bellishment took the first place. What was to be 
described in the katha ? No longer svacestita, 
which was shown to the hearer in all its natural 
variety and in all its individual features, but the 
seizing of girl, a straggle, separation, and finally, 
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as a matter of course, the triumph of the hero. As in 
the nataka, the happy ending of the plot is remark- 
able and characteristic for all compositions. Free 
play was given to the poet’s fancy. Bhamaha men- 
tions some “signs or tokens,” ahkana. It is, however, 
not easy to say what those ahhanas were. Perhaps 
the poet only wished to say, that the hatha is charac- 
terized by descriptions which spring from the kavi's 
imagination. Daijdin replies (and some later writers 
have borrowed these obj ections) that such a descrip- 
tion as kanyaharam etc. are seen also in the maha- 
kavya, so that they ought not to be considered as 
peculiarities of the hatha. This is not right in this 
form, as it is again a false interpretation oi 
Bhamaha’s words. It may be that in the satjar- 
bcindha, too, similar descriptions are met with, but 
they take another rank therein. For, while those 
descriptions as we have seen are of a subordinate 
character in the mahakaoya, the main content of which 
is not a love-story but rather a poetical account of 
the deeds of a god or a king, in the hatha they 
are the very basis of the composition. Besides that, 
the mode of expression is so widely different in these 
two kinds of composition, tnat this fact alone would 
justify calling both by different names. 

The katha is, if we may be allowed to say so, a 
novel. If this is right, then srhgara-rasa, the senti- 
ment of love, is above all developed therein. There 
are many intimations iddeed that this is the case. 
As we have seen, the JDhvanyciloka says a few words 
regarding the sorts of poetic compositions. As to 
the katha, the author says, that, on the one hand, 
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it shows the same style as the akhydyikd, but that, 
on the other hand, attention must be drawn to a 
distinctive feature peculiar to that sort of poetry ; and 
this peculiarity consists in the fact that in the com* 
position in question the description or rather develop- 
ment of the spigdra-rasa takes place. Rudrata 
characterizes the hatha , still more distinctly, point- 
ing out that this composition winds up with the 
winning of a girl, and that on account of this fact 
the rasa of Sfhgdra becomes fully developed ; and 
therefore we read in the Sahityadarpana , : kathdyarji 
sarasam vastu gadyair eva vinirmitam. 

The character of the hatha being as described, we 
are not surprised to find that its linguistic form differs 
from that of the akhydyikd. As the hero is not 
himself the narrator, and as we have a continuous 
narration here, the conditions of which are different 
from those of the akhydyikd, it can be understood that 
a division into chapters (called ucchvasa) is wanting, 
by which fact the appearance of the couple of vahtra 
and aparavahtra stanzas is excluded ; but, on the 
other hand, there some stanzas may occur in the 
course of the story in the hatha as well as in the 
dkhydyika. The character of the whole is not chang- 
ed thereby. It has been pointed out before that 
Dandm’s remark regarding this point is based on 
an intentionally false interpretation of Bhamaha’s 
words. The same must be said concerning the matter 
in question here. Dagdin states (I, 24) that the 
hatha in contrast to the ahhydyiha is to be narrated 
(myakenetarena vd) by the ndyaka or another person. 

If we had not the boqk of Bh&maha, we could not 

• •• 

XX111 
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but assume that Dapdin states the opinion of his 
predecessor correctly, This is not the case. Through 
the supplementary itaretia va an important point of 
distinction is almost effaced. Dapdin intends to make 
the question of the narrator quite subordinate, and to 
point out that akhyayika and Icatha have no essential 
differences. 

These have probably been the characteristic fea- 
tures of and also the connection between both dkhyd- 
yikd and katha during the period of Bhamaha and 
Daudim But, as other subjects out of the wide 
domain of alanikdra have undergone many changes 
in course of time, so, in the present case, the old 
views could not remain unaltered for ever. While 
the katha was less touched by such changes, ( probably 
because it was younger), the akhyayika had lost its 
original character already in the time of the Kdvya- 
darsa . Among the literary compositions there may 
have been many types of akhyayika • That, however, 
is certain : Had Bana’s Uarsacarita and Kddambart, 
which two compositions are called akhyayika and 
katlia by the poet himself, been written before 
Dapdin’s time, then Dandin’s treatment of these 
sorts of composition would have been totally different 
from the one we now find in the Kdvyddarsa. 

The oldest example of akhyayika we know of is 
the Harqacarita by B&pa, who lived about the year 
620 A. d. We shall analyse this poem from the 
standpoint of the sastra, in order to get an idea what 
the form of dkhydyikd was in that period. 

The composition opens with twenty-one introduc- 
tory stanzas, the metre of which is the iloka. The 
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begiimiug is a namaskriya, first to £iva and Pfirvatl 
(1, 2), secondly to VySsa (3). Then follows a long 
discourse about poet and poetry in general. We 
are told of bad lewis and plagiaries, of the difference 
of style, and of the difficulty for the good poet to 
combine all necessary qualities (4-8). In the highly 
interesting and important stanzas 10-18 the famous 
poets and poems are mentioned, eg. the poets Hari- 
candra, Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhasa, Kalidasa, 
and the poems Vasavadatta, Bfhatkatha, and, finally, 
Ailhyaraja’s XJtsaha. In spite of these “stars’’ 
Baiia has decided to write an akhyayika in honour 
of the king Harsa (19). Stanza 20 contains a praise 
of the dkhyayika, and with a jagatt verse this 
metrical part closes. 

We will stop here for a moment in order to 
compare what Rudrata has said regarding the akhya- 
yika with these introductory stanzas. According to 
Rudrata the introducton is in verse. It should con- 
tain first a namaskriya to the gods and to the gurus 
or the gum. Secondly the introduction contains the 
praise of the former poets and the confession of one’s 
own inability, and, finally, the expression of the poet’s 
devotion to the king, which devotion is the cause 
(as we may add to complete Rudrata’s idea) that 
the poet notwithstanding his want of ability is will- 
ing to write the poem. All these peculiarities are 
fouud strictly observed in the introductory verses 
of BS^a's. What else can be concluded from this 
strict agreement of theory and practice than that 
the prototye for Rudrata’s ftlchyayika was just the 
1 Tarfacarita ? 
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BhSmaha and Daodin say nothing concerning 
these opening stanzas, so that it is doubtful whether 
according to the older opinion the akhyayika was 
introduced by a metrical passage or not. Probably 
it was ; for as according to BhSmaha at the beginn- 
ing of the first ucchvasa there were not these two 
stanzas spoken of above, it must have been some- 
thing else that was placed before the first chapter. 

We return to the Harsacarita. After the 
described metrical part comes the prose story. As 
the poom has not been brought to an end by 
the author we possess only eight ucchvasas. That the 
chapters were called ucchvasas by Bana himself 
is proved by what he says in the tenth introductory 
stanza : ucchvasante ’py akhinnas te yesam va/ctre 
sarsvati, katham ahhyciyikakara na ie vandyah Jcavi- 
Svardfy. Here three terms : ucchvasa , vaktra, and 
aparavaktra are alluded to excepting the first 
ucchvasa, which begins with a ‘scholarly* tract, 
every ucchvasa opens with a pair of stanzas. The 
reader will very easily find out that these stanzas con- 
tain an indication of what is to happen in the 
chapter in question. As to the metre we have 
the following scheme : second ucchvasa : two aryas, 
third ucchvasa : one Sloka and one arya, fourth 
ucchvasa : the same ; fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
ucchv&sa : two aryas each. 

The prose part gives first a very detailed account 
of the poet’s family which subject extends to the 
third ucchvSsa : the poet speaks of his ancestors and 
his youth (ucchvasa 1), his introduction to the court 
by king Harsa’s stepbrother, Though Bfi$a was 
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received here rather coolly he soon grew the prince’s 
favourite (2). After the poet had returned to his 
own country he narrates to his relatives the history 
of King Harsa. In the same (3rd) ucchvUsa this 
chief story begins and is treated up to the end of the 
whole tale, where it breaks off. 

Sometimes there are stanzas in the ucchvasas 
which are, however, of no great importance to the 
construction and the development of the story. 
Iu the first ucchvasa we meet a stanza called apara- 
vaktra by the author himself (p. 18), the second 
ucchvasa contains three stanzas in vasantatilaka 
(p. 54), 6ardulaoikri$ita (p. 69), and aparavahtra 
(p. 78) ; the third two pairs of stanzas : arya (p. 86), 
sragdhara (p. 93) ; the fourth a couple of verses 
in vaktra and aparavahtra (p. 125 : “ vaktrapara - 
vaktre papatha”) and besides that, one verse in 
arya (p. 140) ; the fifth a stanza in the iloha- metre 
(p. 153) and another in aparavahtra (p. 159), the 
sixth only one stanza in arya ; the two last ucchvasa 
contain no verses at all, which is somewhat re- 
markable. Hhus, the usual metres are the vaktra , 
aparavahtra , and arya, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by the fact that in the older authorita- 
tive books qu alarpkara these metres were spoken of 
chiefly. 

Comparing these points also with what Budrata 
says, a full agreement appears again. According to 
this scholar the poet should describe his own race in 
prose. Can this be considered as a typical feature 
of every akhysyiha ? As that is not very probable, 
Budrata has appar^ntjy generalised the case of the 
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Harsacarita. Still something else may be gathered 
from this peculiar treatment of the matter by Rud- 
rata, viz., that in the time of Rudrata the old type of 
of akhyayika was but a matter of past ages and was 
only spoken of in a traditional way out of respeet to 
the great masters. Further ; at the head of every 
ucchvasa the poet should give two stanzas in ary a. 
A couple of stanzas, indeed, opens every chapter ; 
and the metre is arya with the exception of the third 
and fourth ucchvasa, where the former of these 
stanzas is a sloka. This is, of course, only a very 
slight variation, showing that this rule of Rudrata’s 
should not be taken too strictly. Finally there is 
agreement concerning the metric form of the stanzas 
within the ucchvasas themselves : According to 
Rudrafa the metre is not prescribed, though vaktra, 
aparavaktra, and arya are employed with preference, 
and this is the fact with the Harsacarita. 

It is of still greater interest to compare the 
akhyayika, as it is represented by Barb’s Harsaca- 
rita with the rules given by Bhamaha. There are 
some points of manifest uniformity : first, the Har- 
sacarita is divided into chapters called ucchvasas, 
secondly, these vcchvctsas, but not the first, are 
opened by stanzas indicating the tenors of the chapter 
in question, and thirdly the subject matter of the 
poem is not an invented story but a true account of 
something which was experienced ( vftta ) by the 
hero or whosoever it may be. 

Considering this last point, we see, however, a 
highly important difference. In the Harsacarita the 
hero himself is apparently pot the narrator, but 
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Harsadeva’s biography is told by another person, who 
witnessed the described events. Though Baq.a gives 
a very minute account of his own race and though 
his personal affairs are closely connected with Harsa- 
deva, he can by no means be considered as the 
nayaka ; the title of the work, too, is Harqacarita. 
As the poem is but a fragment, the length of the 
author’s own biography appears to be of a mere 
casual character. A second difference (but far less 
important than the one just mentioned) concerns the 
metre of the stanzas which introduce every ucchvasa : 
according to Bhamaha the metre is vaktra and 
aparavaktra, while in the ITarsacarita it is never of 
this kind but mostly arya, vaktra and aparavaktra 
occur in Baca’s work only in the ucchvasa* them- 
selves. This difference is, however, not so important 
as might be thought at first sight, because it has been 
pointed out on a previous occasion that, in spite of 
Dandin’s interpretation, not the form of the metre 
but rather the indicative character of this couple of 
stanzas was in the opinion of Bhamaha the essential 
matter. • 

These considerations lead to an important result : 
the prototype of Bhamah’s akhyayika was not the 
Harqacarita by Baija, which does not agree with the 
theory, but some older work, which has not come 
to us. This fact makes it very improbable that 
Bhamaha should have lived after Baija, as some 
scholars are inclined to believe. 

Thus we have a younger form of the akhyayika, 
which in the seventh century A. d. was considered as 
a separate kind, in spite of Dakin's denial of the 
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difference. _ The following points may be mentioned 
as its chief characteristics : 

1 The subject-matter gives historical facts. 

2 It is not necessary that the hero himself is 

the narrator. 

3 There are chapters called ucchvdsas. 

4 Every ucchvasa, but not the first, opens with 

two stanzas (metre usually ary a), which 
indicate what will happen in the ucchvasa 
in question. 

5 The whole story begins with a metric introduc- 

tion of a literary character. 

The dhhydyika was in contrast to the hatha ; and 
the hatlwt is, as we have seen, the Indian novel. We 
possess two examples of hatha from the older period : 
Subandbu’s Vasavadatta and Baqia’s Kddanibarl. 
Though as regards this case matters are less com- 
plicated, we shall analyze both stories shortly in 
order to compare them with the doctrine of the 
sastra. 

Subandhu’s Vasavadatta begins with twelve intro- 
ductory dvya stanzas, that commence with a namas- 
hriya to SarasvatJ, Krsna, and $iva. After that 
the sinfulness of man and the inferiority of the whole 
world since king Vikramaditya’s death, is spoken of. 
Then the good poets are praised, and with the state- 
ment of the poet’s authorship the metric introduction 
closes. The contents of the prose need not be given 
here in detail. 

It is a well-known fact that we do not find this 
form of the story as it is presented in Subandhu’s 
work any where else in Indies literature, so that 
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we may venture to assume that, at least as regards 
particulars, the story is invented by the poet, and 
this is the very fact which according to the opinion 
of the older alanikcirikas is a mark of difference be- 
tween akhyayikd and hatha. To this point the words 
haver alhiprayak ftair ankanaih kaiScid ankita used 
in the definition of Bhamaha must evidently refer. 
We have in this case the peculiar feature of a novel, 
which fact finds expression by BhSinaha’s term 
hanyaharanasamgramavipralzmbhodaya. 

Mentioning this we come to a point in which the 
Fasavadatta does not agree wholly with the theories 
of the old scholars, for in our novel the events are 
peaceful on the whole. The struggle we hear of 
t in the last pages of the story has nothing to do with 
the development of the plot. It seems to be, on 
the contrary, totally unnecessary here. We will, 
however, abstain from pursuing the question further 
here. Conceding that the way VasavadattS was 
carried off from her native town to the Findhya 
mountains can be correctly called a kanydharaya 
(which is not probable), we hear not one word about 
a struggle caused thereby, and the word saipgrSma 
can have no other meaning than “struggle’’, especia- 
lly not here on account of the preceding aharana 
which means “taking by force.” 

Rudrata presents, as we have seen, some differ- 
ences concerning the matter in question. Instead of 
kanydharana he speaks of kanydldbha, which has not 
quite the same meaning as the former term, and what 
appears to be more important, he does not mention 
any samgrama. Considering this there can be no 
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doubt that the prototype of BhSmaha’s hatha, was 
. by no meaus Subandhu’s Vasavadatta, but another 
story, in which the struggle caused by the seizing of 
a girl was described. 

In other less important points the Vasavadatta is 
in accordance with the opinion of BhSmaha : the 
narrator is not the hero, nor is there a division into 
chapters (called ucchasas), the tale being told without 
interruption up to the end. It need not be mentioned 
that there are no stanzas ( vaktra and aparavahtra) 
indicating the tenor of the following parts. Within 
the story, however, the poet gives stanzas sometimes, 
but their metre is never vaktra and aparavahtra; 
verses occur three times : three stanzas : dryd, 
6a rdulavikrtyita, 6ardulavikrl4ita : three stanzas : 
6ikharitil, 6ikharim, sragdhra ; one stanza : aryd. 

Another example of the hatha is the Kadambarl 
by Ba^a. It does not matter that this story has 
not been completed by the author himself, but by 
his son Bhusanabhatta. Though the tale is more 
intricate than the Vasavadatta , the form is similar 
to that of the composition just described. 

The prose-story is introduced by some stanzas 
in the vamhastha metre. They begin with a namasr 
kriya to Brahman, Siva, and Vis^u, and to the 
author’s guru Bhatsu. After that the poet speaks 
of the sinfulness of men and of the effect of good 
poetry. Then follows an account of BS^a’s race and 
family, and with the statement of the authorship 
‘the introduction comes to an end, Then follows 
the prose-story, the tenor of which need not be 
detailed. 
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It can easily be pointed out that, as in the case 
of the Harqacarita, BSna’s Kadambarl was the model 
for Rudrafa’s hatha. Concerning the introductory 
stanzas (Sloka, in the word’s wider sense) Rudrata 
says ; istan devan gurun namashrtya. Further the 
poet should, according to this author, describe his 
own race in verse shortly. The prose-story, begins 
with another tale and ends with the winning of the 
beloved girl. 

Thus the Kadambarl is a novel quite similar to 
the Vasavadatta, The subject-matter is not based 
on a known itihasa, but is sprung from the poet’s own 
imagination. As well as in the Vasavadatta nothing 
is said of a saijigrama. 

It is very obvious here just as in the case of the 
Mar$acarita that the prototype of Bhamaha’s hatha 
cannot have been the Kadambarl (nor the Vasava- 
datta), but an older work, which we do not know 
yet. Combining this fact with some other considera- 
tions I can scarcely believe that Baijabhatta should 
have written before Bhamaha. 

The newer hatha, then, shows the following fea- 
tures : 

1 The subject-matter is a story for the most 
part invented by the poet, a love story eliding with 
the union of the lovers. 

2 The narrator is not the hero himself. 

3 The story is not divided into chapters. 

4 At the beginning there is a literary introduc- 
tion in verse. 









